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THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1935’ 


LELAND D. BALDWIN 


OR FOUR years in succession historical tours, not only into the 

countryside but also into the past, have been staged by the His- 

torical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Each has appeared to be more successful 
than its predecessor, but those responsible for the tours have sometimes 
wondered whether the results were sufficient to warrant the very con- 
siderable outlay of time and energy necessary for their promotion. Nu- 
merous expressions of appreciation of the value of the tours by partici- 
pants have been of much encouragement to the sponsors, however, and 
none more so than the following statement written by Dr. A. C. Krey, 
visiting professor in the University of Pittsburgh, with reference to the 
most recent tour: 
Last week-end, July 12 and 13, I accompanied the historical tour on its jour- 
ney to Johnstown, Altoona, and Indiana and with the help of the scholars 
present was able to relive important stages in the development of western 
Pennsylvania. There were the Indian trails reminiscent of the days when the 
only white men in this region were the traders, trappers, and missionaries who 


followed these trails. Then there were the houses that called to mind the 
time when the counties through which we passed were studded with homes 


1 Dr. Baldwin is research associate and librarian on the staff of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey. Ed. 
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that were veritable fortresses with loopholes through which to ward off the 
attacking Indians whose natural lust for scalps had been further stimulated by 
the rewards that the French and then the English governments provided. At 
intervals throughout the two-day journey we encountered monuments, relics, 
and pictures of the old Portage Railroad, reminiscent of the days when the all- 
important problem was that of getting the produce of farm and mine to mar- 
ket. In the city of Indiana we saw numerous mementos of the times when with 
humanitarian zeal fugitive slaves were sheltered there and advanced farther 
on their way to Canada and frecdom. At Johnstown we lived again through 
that time when the juncture of excessive rain and man’s carelessness in the 
pursuit of pleasure resulted in one of the nation’s most tragic catastrophes. 
What impressed me quite as much as the calamity was the evidence of a great 
national sense of humanity revealed by the spontaneous influx of aid—medi- 
cines, materials, police, and lastly, money—that, while insufficient to replace 
all the losses, was yet sufficient to start the survivors back on the road to recov- 
ery. Above all, | was impressed by the work of Clara Barton, whose labor was 
to benefit not only the stricken town but the nation, indeed the whole world. 
At Johnstown we also saw the place where the first Bessemer steel was made, 
a process that was to accelerate the industrial revolution in this country, hasten 
the urbanization of our whole society, and ultimately transform the sky line 
of our American countryside. Of most recent, and yet truly historical, interest 
was our experience at Loretto and Altoona, where we listened to a man who 
is one of the few surviving heroes of the triumph of industrialization, Charles 
M. Schwab. He chatted rather than made a formal talk and spoke, it seemed 
to me, out of the fullness of his heart and mind. He is still working, up there 
at Loretto, working, he confessed, more hours even than in some of the pe- 
riods when he was still on the active roll. In those days he said he had always 
been able to plan clearly no matter what the momentary economic conditions 
were. Now, however, that assurance is gone. He cannot see clearly in this time 
in which we are living, nor is he altogether happy about it all, even though 
he has faith that it will come out right in the end. 


If the trip meant so much to a professor of medieval history from Min- 
nesota, surely it must have been of very real value to the citizens of the 
region who took part in it. Here in a day and a half was epitomized the 
history of western Pennsylvania: the first penetration of traders and 
missionaries, the trials and perils of the pioneers, the heroic struggle for 
markets, the gloomy battle with the blight of slavery, the growth and 
triumph of industrialization, and finally the period of uncertainty in 
which we now live. 


This year the society’s motorcade covered an itinerary of nearly 250 
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miles, chiefly in Cambria, Blair, and Indiana counties; and a total of 216 
people took part in the tour and in the various functions connected with 
it. The route had been planned beforehand by the director of the society, 
Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, and by Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, assistant di- 
rector of the extension division of the University of Pittsburgh; and care- 
fully prepared itineraries were passed out to each pilgrim. The cars that 
belonged to the motorcade were distinguished by red, white, and blue 
paper streamers dancing merrily in the breeze, while Mr. John Harp- 
ster’s car, which led the procession, was literally festooned with the gay 
bunting. A score of cars, escorted on the way by motorcycle patrolmen, 
made the start from the Historical Building about 1: 30 P.M. on Friday, 
July 12. 

No stops were made until Mundy’s Corners was reached, about sixty- 
five miles from the starting point, but the motorists slowed down in Mur- 
rysville to see a Forbes Road marker, and in Blairsville to observe the 
course of the old Pennsylvania Canal along the river and an old house 
once used as an inn by “canawlers” and travelers. A fifteen-minute stop 
was made at Mundy’s Corners and everyone was given an opportunity 
to realize a fact that had not been readily evident while the cars were in 
motion—that Friday was the hottest day of the year to date. The tour- 
ists next took a Pinchot road to the south and, after driving through Sum- 
merhill and South Fork, parked along the highway near the remains of 
historic old South Fork Dam. 

There a delegation from Johnstown met the group and everyone 
gathered at the verge of the break in the dam, now covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of trees and bushes. Mr. Alvin Sherbine, a prominent at- 
torney of Johnstown, explained the circumstances of the erection and 
destruction of the dam. It was begun, he said, in 1838 as a water feeder 
for the Pennsylvania Canal and was completed in 1853. It broke in 1862 
but was eventually mended by the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club 
and was heightened to seventy feet. In May, 1889, after heavy rains and 
a cloud-burst, the pressure became too great and the structure gave way. 
In the consequent inundation of Johnstown over twenty-one hundred 
people were drowned. The raging wall of water stormed through the 
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narrow canyon and around the many bends of South Fork Creek and 
finally burst in all its fury upon the little city in the basin of Laurel Ridge. 
All this was made graphic to the tourists during the course of the after- 
noon. After Mr. Sherbine’s address the motorcade made the circuit of 
the old lake, passing the pretentious home, now rapidly deteriorating, of 
the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club, and viewing the break in 
the dam from both sides of the valley that had been the reservoir. There- 
after the tourists drove to Johnstown by Route 53, which follows the 
course of one of the old Frankstown roads. The city was approached 
from the east, and a magnificent view of the place and its guardian hills 
was seen during the descent into the valley. In Johnstown the pilgrims 
ascended either by the incline or by the roundabout road to Westmont 
where the splendid panorama of the city lay spread out at their feet. 
Mr. Gomer Walters, a survivor of the flood, acted as guide and from 
the vantage point of the incline pointed out the show places of Johnstown 
and graphically described the destruction wrought by the flood. The pil- 
grims then drove through Grandview Cemetery, circled the burial plot of 
the seven hundred unidentified victims of the flood marked by row upon 
row of plain slabs, and descended to Johnstown by the cemetery road. 
The dinner meeting Friday evening was held in historic Capital Hotel, 
one of the few buildings that withstood the flood. A mirror hangs on the 
wall of the lobby with the watermark of the flood still visible on it. ‘The 
dinner was excellent—in fact all the meals served on the tour set a stand- 
ard for the caterers of the big city to strive to attain—and though the 
weather was sweltering every one of the hundred guests present seemed 
to enjoy himself. Mr. Fred Krebs, president of the Johnstown Savings 
Bank, presided and introduced former Governor John S. Fisher, who, in 
his usual felicitous manner, spoke on the activities and objects of the so- 
ciety and confessed that he had “stretched” his conscience as governor 
to provide for the enlargement of the Historical Building. The tours, he 
stated, had been initiated to enable the membership “to make a point of 
seeing where history was made.” He closed with an earnest and vigorous 
peroration upon the richness of Pennsylvania history and expressed the 


belief that it should become more widely known both in Pennsylvania 
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and in the nation. Mr. Krebs then introduced Mr. Harry Hesselbein, 
managing editor of the Johnstown Tribune, who spoke a few words of 
welcome and recalled that Johnstown had claims to historicity other than 
the flood, among them the fact that the Bessemer steel process had been 
invented in Johnstown by William Kelly and that the first Bessemer steel 
had been made there. Dr. John W. Oliver responded on behalf of the 
visitors and expressed their pleasure at the reception accorded them in 
Johnstown. 

The principal address of the evening was delivered by Miss Anna 
Catherine Saylor of Johnstown, a graduate student in Columbia Uni- 
versity. She read an informative paper upon ““The Construction of the 
Allegheny Portage Railroad,” which it will be remembered had its east- 
ern terminus in Johnstown. She pointed out that the railroad was an in- 
tegral part of the transportation system between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh that Pennsylvania had been forced to build in order to meet the 
competition of the Erie Canal, and she described the nature and con- 
struction of the railroad in a clear and interesting manner. Mr. Nathan 
Shappee, instructor in history at the Johnstown Center of the University 
of Pittsburgh, who was scheduled to read a paper on “Prince Gallitzin, a 
Cambria County Pioneer,” was unavoidably absent because of illness. 
Miss Saylor substituted for him and, with the help of his notes, gave a 
very interesting and instructive talk on the Russian prince who became 
Pennsylvania’s most famous and successful missionary. At the close of 
Miss Saylor’s talk Mr. Leo J. Buettner, through the courtesy of Mr. 
James Madden, exhibited stereopticon views of the wreckage left in the 
wake of the Johnstown flood. 

That night there was a refreshing shower and Saturday dawned clear 
and cool, a pleasant change from the heat of the day before. The mo- 
torcade started within ten minutes of the scheduled hour and, preceded 
and followed as on the day before by motorcycle policemen, headed 
through the woods and fields of beautiful Cambria County to Ebensburg, 
the county seat. At Ebensburg the tourists paused at the courthouse and, 
under the guidance of Mr. P. J. Little, vice president of the Cambria 
County Historical Society, inspected the museum of the society on one of 
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the upper floors. Many objects of interest were to be seen there, among 
them a section of rail with a shoe from the Portage Railroad and an old 
copper-pot still. 

From Ebensburg the tourists journeyed to historic Loretto, passing at 
the edge of the town the beautiful grounds of “Immergriin,” the sum- 
mer home of Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the steel master. Loretto will be 
remembered as an early Catholic settlement, the headquarters of the 
Russian priest, Prince Demetrius A. Gallitzin, and the place where in 
1799 the first mass atop the Alleghenies was performed. On the eastern 
edge of the village the humble home and chapel of Father Gallitzin still 
stands, an ell-shaped stone structure covered with stucco. It was built 
in 1832 and reconstructed in 1900. Several of the sisters in charge re- 
ceived the group and graciously explained the history and points of in- 
terest of the structure. The chapel, a lovely room as refinished, contains 
Father Gallitzin’s original altar, encased in stone and flanked by wood 
carvings from Oberammergau, and a relic of the true cross handed down 
for generations in the Gallitzin family and set in an exquisite frame of 
white gold. ‘The windows of the chapel are stained glass, one of them 
bearing the Gallitzin coat of arms, and in the belfry above the building 
is the bell first used in the region to call the devout to worship. A charm- 
ing little library has been made by throwing together Father Gallitzin’s 
two rooms, in one of which he died. A number of the pictures, books, and 
relics connected with the good father are assembled in the library and 
were examined with eager interest by the visitors. Another relic that ex- 
cited interest was an old handbill printed for Father Gallitzin giving in- 
structions to the worshipers. It is well worth quoting to a careless modern 
age as an example of the decorum that our ancestors were taught: 

1 Scrape the dirt off your shoes on the iron scrapers provided 
for that purpose. 
IL Do not spit on the floor of the chapel. 
IIL Do not put your hats and caps on the chapel windows. 
VI Do not rub against the papered walls of the chapel. 


V_ Do not put your heels on the washboards. 
IV After coming in at the passage door shut the door after you. 


Those who had taken the opportunity meanwhile to visit the grounds 
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of beautiful St. Michael’s Church were rewarded by the sight of Gallit- 
zin’s tomb, a massive stone sepulcher surmounted by a statue of the mis- 
sionary. Mr. Schwab joined the group there and stood chatting for a 
while with various old friends, among whom was the society’s president, 
and receiving introductions to members of the party. Altogether the stop 
at Loretto was one of the most pleasant of the tour. 

At the junction of Routes 45 and 22 near Cresson the motorcade 
slowed down to view a house the back ell of which is said to have been a 
part of the house in which Admiral Peary was born. In the triangle be- 
tween the forks of the road near by, on land donated by Mrs. William 
Reed Thompson of Pittsburgh, the Cambria County Historical Society 
plans to erect a monument to Peary. Beyond Cresson, near Blair’s Gap 
of the Allegheny Mountains, the cars again slowed down for the old 
Lemon House, once an inn and station on the Portage Railroad at the 
head of inclined plane No. 6, or, as it is referred to locally, “Plane Six.” 
The house is a dignified yet gracious structure of stone retaining a flavor 
of the beauty and romance that marked its history. Perhaps a mile be- 
yond, the tourists stopped at the old skew arch that once carried the 
Huntingdon Turnpike over “Plane Six.” It is in an excellent state of 
preservation. Near by is the Portage Monument, which bears four 
bronze tablets with bas-reliefs and a short history and description of the 
Portage Railroad. The pilgrims spent half an hour or so wandering 
around the little park that contains the arch and monument, then gath- 
ered at the monument to have a number of news photographs taken in a 
group with the friends who had come out from Altoona to join them. 

From the Portage Monument to Altoona a Blair County resident 
rode as a guide with each car, a fact that made the journey much more 
interesting and instructive. The motorcade passed the site of the old 
Fountain Inn, a notorious place in the days of the Conestoga wagons 
and the Portage Railroad. A little farther on was Gallitzin’s Spring, 
named for the missionary, who often resorted here upon his journeys 
through the region. The old landmarks came thick and fast: the Blair 
House, built of clapboard-covered logs and stone and said to be the oldest 
house in the vicinity; a marker calling attention to the proximity of the 
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site of Fort Fetters, the Revolutionary headquarters of the Frankstown 
garrison; the bottom of inclined plane No. 10, or the “Foot of Ten”; 
and finally Hollidaysburg, the eastern terminus of the Portage Railroad 
where in a basin now covered by railroad tracks the portage road joined 
the canal from the east. In Hollidaysburg the tourists circled through the 
Presbyterian Cemetery, where an enormous bowlder now marks the site 
of the first Presbyterian church in the vicinity. The journey to Altoona 
led through a region historic for iron furnaces, among them the Franks- 
town and Allegheny furnaces. 

The Baker Mansion on the outskirts of Altoona, now the home of the 
Blair County Historical Society and its collections, well repaid the visit 
made of half an hour or so. It is a stately structure of stone laid in lead, 
with enormous pillars on two sides, and is surrounded by spacious 
grounds and magnificent trees. It was begun in 1845 by Elias Baker, the 
original owner of much of the land around Altoona and a prominent lo- 
cal entrepreneur. The drawing-room of the mansion is furnished with 
a richly carved suite of furniture that is supposed to have cost forty thou- 
sand dollars. The Belgian artisan who produced it is said to have been 
able to finish only two suites during his entire lifetime. The kitchen, the 
spring-house cellar, and the many other rooms of the mansion were 
eagerly explored; the room with the transportation relics was especially 
popular. The stay at the mansion was also enlivened by a paper read by 
Mr. Harry Jacobs, an authority on the Portage Railroad, who con- 
tributed much information on the railroad supplementary to that fur- 
nished by Miss Saylor the night before. 

By the time the Penn-Alto Hotel in Altoona was reached the pilgrims 
were fairly famished, but time was taken by nearly everyone to inspect 
the assembly rooms dedicated to the war governors in commemoration 
of the meeting of governors of northern states upon the site of this hotel 
in 1862. A delightful luncheon was served to 103 members and friends 
at tables decorated with summer garden flowers. Mr. Matthew M. 
Morrow, president of the Blair County Historical Society, presided and 
Mr. William T. Canan, city controller of Altoona, welcomed the guests. 


President Fisher was then introduced and in his turn introduced Mr. 
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Charles M. Schwab, the chief speaker of the afternoon. “Uncle Charlie,” 
he said, was a great steel master, but he had other qualities just as out- 
standing, among them the art of telling stories. “If I could tell a story like 
he can,” Governor Fisher concluded, “I wouldn’t care who made the 
steel.” 

Mr. Schwab opened with a tribute to Governor Fisher as a statesman 
and friend. He then spoke of the importance of sentiment in human re- 
lations, enlarged upon its uses in softening and coloring a life none too 
easy at best, and applauded the historical society for its rdle as a preserver 
of sentiment. “Continue, my friends,” he said, “this feeling of sentiment 
that we have for historic things. In times to come it will delight us to re- 
member them.” From a discussion of the past he went on to a brief anal- 
ysis of the present. Time, chance, and place, he said, play important 
parts as the molders of men’s lives, and this has never been more apparent 
than today when all seems to be chaos. “I am worried,” he confessed, 
“because I cannot plan for the future, but I have been optimistic all my 
life and I am not going to change. I believe in the spirit of the people of 
this country, and I believe that we are going to see things restored to the 
usual course. All that we have at present is the result of individual initia- 
tive, exercised not for personal gain but because of the urge to progress. 
The future, my friends, will be individualistic rather than codperative.” 
There was much more said, of course, and those who were present will 
never forget the running fire of anecdotes with which the speaker en- 
livened his discourse and illustrated his points. 

The motorcade left Altoona by a route that followed the old Kittan- 
ning Path used by the Indians, missionaries, and traders and along which 
John Armstrong and his men marched to the attack on Kittanning. 
Beautiful Horseshoe Curve was passed, and then on top of Allegheny 
Mountain those who desired had an opportunity to ascend the eighty-foot 
Elstie Tower of the state department of forests and waters, from which 
a view could be obtained for a distance of fifteen miles in every direction. 
One of the great thrills of the afternoon came when at a place near Eck- 
enrode Mills the pilgrims were able to look up a hillside and see through 
the trees a distinct trace of the Kittanning Path. Those who wished to do 
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so were privileged to walk up the forest aisle and feel that they were 
treading on historic ground. The treaty marker at Cherry Tree was the 
next stop. Here Dr. Alfred P. James, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, explained that the line of the purchase from the 
Indians at Fort Stanwix in 1768 ran up the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna to the fork nearest to Kittanning and thence in a straight line 
to Kittanning. The beginning of the straight line was marked by a cherry 
tree at a spot then known as Canoe Place, whence the name of the mod- 
ern town. The monument has been erected approximately on the site of 
the tree, and the counties of Clearfield, Indiana, and Cambria meet at the 
point. 

After leaving Cherry Tree the motorcade made no stops until it 
reached the grounds of the Teachers College at Indiana. Much of the 
way lay through the reforested holdings of the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, which is said to have four million seedlings growing 
in the nursery. This commendable enterprise should be widely imitated 
so that some of the sadly denuded hills of Pennsylvania may be restored 
to their pristine beauty. The village of Clymer, named for the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and in the development of which the 
president of the society had a hand, is situated on the site of a station of 
the “underground railroad.” In Indiana other places connected with the 
“underground” system were on every hand, for Indiana was a famous 
anti-slavery town and the home of numerous “conductors.” 

The dinner meeting in the dining hall of the college, the last meeting 
of the tour, was attended by 128 guests. The Indiana gathering was a 
feast, both gastronomically and intellectually. President Charles R. Fos- 
ter, of the college, presided with his usual hearty good humor. After 
a few words of welcome on his own behalf he introduced the Honorable 
Elder Peelor, who officially welcomed the visitors and recounted a few 
of Indiana’s many claims to historicity. He also exhibited an old Bible 
saved from the ruins of Hannastown and called attention to the fact that 
the day was the one hundred and fifty-third anniversary of the Indian 
attack upon that ill-fated town. The response was made by Judge Robert 
M. Ewing, former president of the society, who echoed Mr. Peelor’s 
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sentiments concerning the importance of Indiana County history and 
urged the formation of a county historical society. Professor Walter M. 
Whitmyre, head of the social science department in the college, as the 
personal representative of Governor George H. Earle, then extended 
to the society the greetings of the governor of the commonwealth and as- 
surances of his interest in the activities of the group. 

The first paper on the program was “The Beginnings of Settlement 
in Indiana County” by Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, now of Pittsburgh 
but a native of the county of which he spoke. Dr. Elkin treated the sub- 
ject in thorough fashion, indicating the reasons that induced the pioneers 
to leave their old homes, the routes that they traveled, and the conditions 
that they found in their new homes. Especially interesting was his de- 
scription of the trails, which he illustrated by lantern slides. The second 
paper, by Mrs. Sarah R. Christy, a prominent Indiana club woman, 
dealt with “The Underground Railroad and Fugitive Slave History.” 
Mrs. Christy had ably performed the arduous and important task of col- 
lecting and setting down the traditions of Indiana’s connection with the 
work of aiding the escape of fugitives from the South, and her paper in- 
terested the audience very much. There should be more of such work 
done before the older citizens of western Pennsylvania’s communities 
pass away and the memories of such significant events die with them. 

It was fitting that President Fisher should conclude the meeting with 
some reminiscences of former years in Indiana when Judge Ewing and 
the Honorable Elder Peelor and he were studying law there. Various 
old friends were singled out in the group and their families placed in re- 
lation to the history of Indiana County. It was only natural then for 
Governor Fisher to second heartily Judge Ewing’s suggestion that a 
county historical society be formed. It is to be hoped that the project will 
be followed up. There is need for western Pennsylvanians to recognize 
the significance of their history and to enter more zealously into the task 
of preserving it and passing on its inspiration to coming generations. The 
tree grows and survives not simply by absorbing the sun, and rain, and 
air of the upper world, but finds much of its sustenance as well as its firm 
anchorage in the roots that push down through the nourishing humus of 
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accumulated years to the streams of living water that abound beneath 
the surface. Only thus can a community arrive at its full stature: it must 
depend upon the present for many material wants—it may be freshened 
by the gentle rains of prosperity, or buffeted by the storms of depression 
—but its true anchorage is in the accumulated culture of the past and its 
surest sustenance is found in the ever living stream of inspiration fur- 
nished by the courage and accomplishments and ideals of the great souls 
of the past. To arouse an appreciation of this heritage and to vivify the 


past of the region has been an object of the historical society in sponsoring 


these annual historical tours. 











THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN PITTSBURGH'! 


WILLIAM W. McKINNEY 


1: THE object of this sketch were to pamper Presbyterian pride rather 
than to trace historical continuity of development, it might be said that 
the beginnings of Pittsburgh Presbyterianism date from the first sermon 
preached by a Presbyterian chaplain at the newly named Fort Pitt. The 
burning of Fort Duquesne by the retreating French on November 28, 
1758, altered for years the entire religious outlook of Pittsburgh and 
shifted the major responsibility from the Catholics to the Protestants. 
As Father Andrew A. Lambing points out, the French garrison at Fort 
Duquesne regularly received ministrations from Catholic clergymen, 
who kept accurate records of baptisms and deaths. These records form 
the earliest religious source material for the Pittsburgh section.* But to 
the Protestant English, the French and Indian War had something of 
the aspect of a religious struggle. General Forbes was not loath to take 
advantage of this inevitable combination of religious zeal and patriotism. 
While he was levying forces for the contemplated expedition against 
Fort Duquesne he encouraged the Reverend Dr. William Smith, provost 

1 Read at the joint meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association and the an- 
nual history conference sponsored by the history department and the extension division of 
the University of Pittsburgh on April 19, 1935. The Reverend Mr. McKinney is the pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Ambridge, Pennsylvania, and is a graduate student 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 

2 Andrew A. Lambing, A History of the Catholic Church in the Dioceses of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny from Its Establishment to the Present Time, 32 ff. (New York, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis, 1880). The records are in The Baptismal Register of Fort Duquesne, 
from June, 1754, to Dec., 1756 (Pittsburgh, 1885), a reprint and translation by Andrew 


A. Lambing of Registres des baptésmes et sepultures qui se sont faits au Fort Duquesne, 


pendant les années 1753, 1754, 1755 G1756 (edited by John Gilmary Shea, Cramoisy 
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Press Series, no. 9—New York, 1859). 
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of the College of Philadelphia, to publish broadcast an address in which 
this pugnacious clergyman declared: “Never was the Protestant Cause 
in a more desperate situation... Rise then, my countrymen! as you 
value the blessings you enjoy, and dread the evils that hang over you, rise 
and shew yourselves worthy of the name of Britons!” 

It was natural that a representative of the belligerent Presbyterians 
should be the chaplain of Colonel William Clapham’s regiment of Penn- 
sylvania troops in the Forbes expedition. To that clergyman, the Rever- 
end Charles Beatty, was given the honor of preaching the first Presby- 
terian sermon at the newly named post of Pittsburgh in 1758. It was a 
service of thanksgiving for the kind providence that had made possible 
the destruction of Fort Duquesne without bloodshed and loss of precious 
Protestant lives. T'wo years later the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia appointed the Reverend Hector Alison and the Reverend Alexander 
McDowell to serve as chaplains in the renewed struggles centering 
around Fort Pitt.4 It would be agreeable to think that the labors of these 
two chaplains stimulated in the hearts of Pittsburgh laymen a desire for 
continued religious fellowship. The only authentic bit of evidence on this 
point, however, is a suggestive comment made in the journal of James 
Kenny, a Quaker merchant. He arrived in Pittsburgh on May 16, 
1761, and throughout his three-year visit he kept a little diary enliv- 
ened by interesting data on the religious, social, and economic life of the 
village. He relates that during the fall and winter of his first year’s stay 
in Pittsburgh, “Many of ye Inhabitants here ... hired a School Master 
. .. (he being a Prisbiterant)” to lead them in public worship on the first 
day of each week. This is the first recorded evidence of regular worship 
under Presbyterian leadership in Pittsburgh. The pulpit resources of this 
unnamed teacher were probably quite meager; for Kenny states that he 
read from “ye Littany & Common Prayer,” an Episcopalian, not a 
Presbyterian, book of worship. The result was encouraging, however, 
since Kenny declares that “‘on y¢ occasion y¢ Children also are brought 


3 William Smith, Discourses on Public Occasions in America, appendix, 21-31 (second 
edition, London, 1762); Charles W. Dahlinger, Fort Pitt, 5 (Pittsburgh, 1922). 

4 Presbyterian Church in the United States, Records, 1706-88, p. 302 (Philadelphia, 
1841). 
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to Church as they Call it,” and describes the congregation as men “of 
different Principels” who “behave very Grave.”’ 

In 1766 another Presbyterian preacher, the Reverend James Mac- 
lagan, served in the capacity of chaplain to the English garrison at Fort 
Pitt and probably preached with some regularity to the settlers clinging 
close to the protection of the fort. Matthew Clarkson, a Philadelphia fur 
trader who visited Fort Pitt in August, 1766, records his reactions to a 
sermon delivered by this renowned Scottish preacher. He was not very 
favorably impressed, as he writes that he “heard Mr. M’Cleggan preach 
to the soldiers in Erse—but little edified.” In further explanation he 
adds that Maclagan “preaches alternately one Sunday in that language, 
and the next in English.”® Presbyterians might take particular pride in 
the frequent use of Presbyterian chaplains and conclude that Presbyte- 
rianism was predestined to be the dominant religion of Pittsburgh, were 
it not for the uniformity with which early travelers comment upon the 
almost total lack of evidences of regeneration in the lives of both soldiers 
and citizenry. 

Perhaps the earliest organized effort that the Presbyterian church un- 
dertook for the evangelization of the frontier inhabitants in the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh was the visit of the Reverend Charles Beatty and the Rev- 
erend George Duffield during the year 1766. Three years earlier the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia had appointed Beatty and John 
Brainerd to “preach to the distressed frontier inhabitants, and to report 
their distresses, and to let us know where new congregations are a form- 
ing, and what is necessary to be done to promote the spread of the gospel 
among them.” But the bloody deluge of Pontiac’s Conspiracy prevented 
the undertaking. The commission was renewed in 1766 and Beatty, ac- 
companied by Duffield, set forth on a tour of exploration that was to re- 
sult in the formation by the Presbyterian Synod of a program of mission- 

5 James Kenny, “Journal... 1761-1763,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, 37:29 (1913). 

6 Charles Beatty, The Journal of a Two Months Tour, 29, 34 (London, 1768); Hew 
Scott, Fasti Ecclesiae Scoticanae; the Succession of Ministers in the Church of Scotland 
from the Reformation, 4:145 (Edinburgh, 1923); Matthew Clarkson, “Diary...in 


1776,” in Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History, Conditions and 
Prospects of the Indian Tribes, 4:270 (Philadelphia, 1854); Dahlinger, Fort Pitt, 26. 
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ary activities throughout western Pennsylvania. The two men reached 
Fort Pitt on Friday, September 5, and were courteously received by the 
commanding officer, Captain William Murray, who introduced them to 
Maclagan, chaplain to the Forty-second Regiment, part of which was 
stationed at the fort. On Sunday morning, as recorded in his diary, 
Beatty “preached in the forenoon, to the garrison in the fort, while Mr. 
Duffield, at the same time, preached to the people, who live in some 
kind of a town without the fort, to whom [ also preached in the after- 
noon.” Matthew Clarkson, the Philadelphia merchant to whom refer- 
ence has already been made, reports that on Tuesday evening he heard 
Duffield preach “in the town a very judicious and alarming discourse.” 
These two preachers left Pittsburgh the following day and continued 
their journey some 130 miles to the Indians on the Muskingum River. 
The historic importance of their tour does not lie in the religious quick- 
ening of Pittsburgh so much as in the response of the synod to their re- 
port. The minutes read: “Messrs. Beatty and Duffield . . . found on the 
frontiers numbers of people earnestly desirous of forming themselves 
into congregations, and declaring their willingness to exert their utmost 
in order to have the gospel among them, but in circumstances exceedingly 
distressing and necessitous from the late calamities of the war in these 
parts. ””7 

The report developed within the synod and its constituent presbyteries 
a new sense of responsibility for the spiritual welfare of western Penn- 
sylvania. As a result there is not a single year from 1767 until the or- 
ganization of the Redstone Presbytery in 1781 that some missionary 
was not sent from either the synod or the Presbytery of Donegal to labor 
west of the Allegheny Mountains for limited periods of evangelistic 
services. The indefinitenesss of the instructions given and the meager 
reports quoted in the minutes of the synod make it impossible to deter- 
mine the exact communities in which these men preached or the num- 

7 Presbyterian Church, Records, 325, 362, 375; Beatty, Journal, 29, 30; Clarkson, in 
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ber of missionaries who visited Pittsburgh. Until other research materials 
are uncovered the six years from 1766 to 1772 must remain veiled in 
obscurity, but it may be believed that some of the missionaries com- 
missioned by the Presbyterian church occasionally visited Fort Pitt and 
that a few faithful souls attempted to keep burning the lamp of faith 
while they prayed for greater religious privileges. With the year 1772 
uncertainty gives way to definite historical information. It was in that 
year that the first organized Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh began a 
long period of discouraging struggle for a precarious existence. The chief 
light upon this period is thrown by the illuminating journal of the Rev- 
erend David McClure. This journal is a fairly well-known attractively 
printed book, but up to within very recent months it has been strangely 
overlooked by local church historians. 

David McClure, in company with his friend, the Reverend Levi Fris- 
bie, reached Pittsburgh on August 19, 1772. These two New England 
preachers had been ordained a few months before and had received 
from the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge a 
commission to visit the Indians on the Muskingum. The ill health of 
Frisbie detained him in Pittsburgh, and McClure set out to visit the In- 
dians alone. Circumstances did not appear favorable for the contem- 
plated missionary work among the Indians, however, and he temporarily 
abandoned the enterprise and returned to Pittsburgh. During McClure’s 
absence, Frisbie preached regularly both in Pittsburgh and at Long Run 
near Irwin, where McClure reports that a small house for public wor- 
ship had already been built. This is the first mention of a Presbyterian 
church in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. With the return of McClure these 
two Presbyterian preachers decided to minister to the religious needs 
of the Presbyterians on the western frontier for an indefinite period. 
Frisbie’s work was in Pittsburgh and Long Run, whereas McClure 
preached each week to the scattered settlements up the Youghiogheny 
River. Later the ill health of McClure caused him to exchange respon- 
sibilities with Frisbie, since he felt that it was much easier to preach at 
Pittsburgh and Long Run. In order that there should be no question of 


their proper ecclesiastical standing these men applied for membership in 
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the Presbytery of Donegal, and, after a careful examination and their 
acceptance of the Westminster Confession of Faith, the Catechism, and 
the Presbyterian form of church government, they were accorded good 
and regular standing.*® 

That Pittsburgh was at this time in dire need of some form of re- 
ligious ministry is evident. Two months before the coming of McClure 
and Frisbie, the Reverend David Jones, a Baptist minister from Dela- 
ware, had preached several times in Pittsburgh, where he had arrived 
on June 2. In his journal he remarks sadly: ““The army was without a 
chaplain, nor was the town supplied with any minister. Part of the in- 
habitants ... are lamentably dissolute in their morals.” These observa- 
tions are confirmed by McClure, who, in listing the officers at Fort Pitt, 
fails to mention the name of any chaplain and whose Christian sensi- 
bilities were shocked by moral conditions. A few sentences from his 
journal are illustrative: ““The inhabitants of this place are very dissi- 
pated. They seem to feel themselves beyond the arm of government, & 
freed from the restraining influence of religion. It is the resort of Indian 
traders, & many here have escaped from Justice & from Creditors, in 
the old settlements.” In “this frontier of depravity” McClure and his 
companion began their labors, which extended over a period of nearly 
nine months. But the situation was not altogether disheartening. Cap- 
tain Charles Edmonstone, commander of Fort Pitt, received them po- 
litely and confided: “I am a Christian, & therefore please to command 
me in anything, in which I may serve you.” These men found “a few 
fearers of God & friends of religion” who encouraged them to make 
Pittsburgh the center of their missionary labors. There is no direct evi- 
dence that a church was formally organized at this time, but the de- 
duction seems inevitable from the fact that each Sunday one or the other 
of these two men, usually Frisbie, preached in Pittsburgh. The other 
was free to roam over a wide territory east of the Monongahela River. 
When he was leaving the Ohio country in June, 1773, McClure thus 
summarized the results of his labors: ““We had the satisfaction, if I may 
so express it, of planting the seeds of some future churches, by forming 

8 David McClure, Diary... 1748-1820, 26, 45, 49, 83-86, 100, 101, 108, 113 (New 
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several settlements into something like ecclesiastical order, during 7 or 8 
months of our preaching among them. May the good Lord, raise up & 
send forth faithful labourers into this part of his vineyard.”? 

In McClure’s diary is the first mention of some of the men whose 
names figure prominently in the subsequent activity of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Pittsburgh. One of these was Jonathan Plumer, whose 
descendants are still distinguished religious workers. Of Plumer, Mc- 
Clure wrote: “We found, however, a happy few who live in the fear 
of God, & maintain their integrity, particularly a Mr. Jonathan Plumer 
& his family. . . . In his family, which is numerous & laborious, the life of 
religion is duly maintained. The dissipated respect him for his goodness 
& benevolence; but by way of reproach, give him the name of Solomon. 
He was the first man who found us on our arrival, & treated us with every 
possible mark of attention & kindness, in his power.”” McClure also men- 
tions John Gibson, one of the ten trustees whose names appear on the 
original charter of the First Presbyterian Church issued in 1787, who 
endeared himself to the community by much kindness and helpful serv- 
ice. A third prominent figure was Aeneas Mackay, at whose home Mc- 
Clure lodged during his entire stay in Pittsburgh. McClure describes 
him as “a friendly social and high spirited Scotchman... the friend of 
order and religion, or the form of it,” and states that his was “one of 
the most orderly and respectable families in the place.”*® Mackay entered 
the service of his country during the Revolutionary struggle, but died in 
1777 after a march with his regiment from Kittanning to Philadelphia. 
Unless it is concluded that regular preaching over a period of months 
continued without any form of church organization and that these dis- 
tinguished Christians delayed several years before developing the form 
of a church, it is justifiable to date the organization of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh from the fall of 1772, when Frisbie be- 
gan his joint pastorate at Pittsburgh and Long Run. 

Further evidence that the labors of McClure and Frisbie resulted in a 
regularly organized church appears in the numerous appeals for preach- 
ing that Pittsburgh made to the Presbyteries of Donegal and New Castle 


9 David Jones, A Journal of Two Visits Made to Some Nations of Indians, 20 (Sabin’s 
Reprints, no. 2—New York, 1865); McClure, Diary, 43, 45, 53, 54, 124. 
10 McClure, Diary, §3, 102. 
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after the departure of these two itinerant preachers. Before the coming of 
McClure and Frisbie there is no mention in the minutes of these presby- 
teries of any pleas for ministerial services from Pittsburgh. But with their 
departure the requests became numerous and so insistent that supply 
preachers were sent again and again in direct response to the supplications 
of a group of Presbyterians in Pittsburgh. For example, in April, 1773, 
the Presbytery of Donegal considered the request of Pittsburgh for a 
preacher and appointed a Mr. McFerrin to preach on the third Sunday in 
November. The following year Messrs. Vance and Black were sent in 
response to a similar plea to preach at Fort Pitt, and other places at their 
discretion. Again in 1775 Messrs. McKnight, Slemons, Farquhar, King, 
and Linn were instructed to visit various specified places, including Pitts- 
burgh. On the second Sunday of September of that same year the Rever- 
end John McMillan preached at Fort Pitt. In the light of these and simi- 
lar facts it seems reasonable to visualize a small Presbyterian church 
struggling for existence in the face of numerous discouragements, not the 
least of which was the misgovernment of Dr. John Connolly and his an- 
tagonism to Scotch-Irish Presbyterians."' 

With the year 1776 ushering in the Revolutionary War and the en- 
listment in the government service of the fighting Presbyterians, religious 
activity again sinks below the vision of the church historian. The winning 
of the struggle for independence absorbed the energies of a courageous 
group who were destined to play an important part in the ultimate deci- 
sion on the field of battle. From 1776 to 1784 there is no mention in any 
of the denominational records of any Presbyterian religious activity in 
Pittsburgh. The labors of Frisbie and McClure were temporarily obliter- 
ated, and it is impossible to trace any continuity of an organized church 
through these years of obscurity. The diaries of occasional travelers do not 
paint a very encouraging picture either of morals or of religion. Dr. Jo- 
hann David Schépf, who came to Pittsburgh on September 6, 1783, and 
remained seven days, was unable to discover any houses of public worship. 
He reports that “a German preacher lives there, who ministers to all of 


1! Presbytery of Donegal, “Minutes,” April, 1773, April, 1774, April, 1775; John 
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the faith.” That venturesome preacher was the Reverend Wilhelm Web- 
er, who is credited with having established the German Evangelical 
Church in 1782."* Arthur Lee’s subsequent observation in his diary on 
December 17, 1784, that in the town of Pittsburgh there was “not a 
priest of any persuasion, nor church, nor chapel” is not generally re- 
garded as strictly accurate, but it at least reflects a very dormant religious 
condition in harmony with his oft-quoted witticism that the people were 
“likely to be damned, without the benefit of clergy.”?™? 

Though Presbyterianism in Pittsburgh from 1776 to 1784 was almost 
quiescent, that same period witnessed a rapid development of new Pres- 
byterian churches throughout southwestern Pennsylvania. The famous 
“Four Horsemen of Western Pennsylvania Presbyterianism,’ James 
Power, John McMillan, Thaddeus Dodd, and Joseph Smith, had settled 
permanently in widely separated fields of labor between 1776 and 1779. 
Two years later, on September 19, 1781, at Pigeon Creek in Washing- 
ton County they had established the Redstone Presbytery, which accepted 
the spiritual responsibility for the rapidly developing western frontier. 
Their numbers had been augmented in 1782 by the arrival of the Rever- 
end James Dunlap at Dunlaps Creek and Laurel Hill and still further 
strengthened in 1783 by the presence of the Reverend John Clark at 
Bethel and Lebanon and by the arrival of the Reverend James Finley as 
pastor of the Round Hill and Rehoboth churches. The labors of these 
seven pioneer Presbyterian preachers resulted in the development of a 
number of strong rural churches and in the elevation of the moral tone of 
the surrounding communities. But Pittsburgh with its population of trad- 
ers and adventurers remained morally isolated. Dr. Joseph Smith says: 
“Had a traveler ...confined his visits and his observations to towns 
and villages he might have inferred that he had got into a heathenish land 
..» Had some one, on the other hand, carried him round the country 
churches... he would have thought that he had got into an earthly 
Canaan!” There is no record that these ministers made any effort to 
stimulate the religious life of Pittsburgh throughout the period from 1777 
to 1784. Perhaps their energies were absorbed in their expanding rural 


12 Johann D. Schépf, Travels in the Confederation, 1: 244 (Philadelphia, 1911). 
13 Richard H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 2: 385 (Boston, 1829). 
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fields or perhaps they purposely sought more responsive opportunities of 
evangelism. In fact one of the zealous Presbyterian laymen of that period, 
John Wilkins, resented this apparent indifference to the spiritual needs of 
Pittsburgh. When he settled in Pittsburgh in October, 1783, he found 
this discouraging situation: “All sorts of wickedness were carried on to 
excess, and there was no appearance of morality or regular order.... 
There appeared to be no signs of religion among the people, and it seemed 
to me that the Presbyterian ministers were afraid to come to the place lest 
they should be mocked or mistreated.””"4 

But better days were dawning for Pittsburgh Presbyterianism. ‘The 
close of the war resulted in an influx of aggressive leaders, who were soon 
to play notable parts in the development of the city’s future greatness. 
The years 1783 and 1784 witnessed the presence of a group of army 
officers, who had either returned to Pittsburgh or who went there for 
the first time to establish their fortunes at the commercial gateway to 
the West. These years were notable also for new beginnings. Among the 
pioneers in rekindling Presbyterian activity was John Wilkins, who re- 
moved from Carlisle to Pittsburgh in October, 1783. In his autobio- 
graphical letter, previously quoted, he recalls that he “often hinted to the 
creditable part of the people that something ought to be done toward 
establishing a Presbyterian church in this place and encouraging it.” 
Whether through his energetic initiative or that of other unnamed fel- 
low communicants, a formal plea was presented to the Redstone Pres- 
bytery on April 13, 1784, for the services of a clergyman. The request 
was answered by the appointment of the Reverend Joseph Smith to 
preach “at Pittsburgh the 4th Sab. of August.” No record remains of 
the results of this first sermon preached in Pittsburgh under the direction 
of the Redstone Presbytery. It may be surmised, though there is no sup- 
porting evidence, that Smith organized the little group of worsh’pers into 
a Presbyterian congregation. In October of that same year a second re- 
quest for preaching was presented to the presbytery, and James Power 


14 Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes... September 19, 1781, to December, 1831, 3, 47 
(Cincinnati, 1878); Joseph Smith, Old Redstone; or, Historical Sketches of Western 
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was appointed to preach on the fifth Sunday of October and Joseph 
Smith, “one day at discretion.” Power failed to fulfill his appointment 
and made adequate explanation to the presbytery.** 

During the following year Pittsburgh Presbyterians were blessed with 
the arrival of the man who subsequently became their first regularly in- 
stalled pastor. The Reverend Samuel Barr, who had been licensed that 
spring by the Presbytery of New Castle, immediately visited Pittsburgh, 
where he found a group of worshipers who desired his services. Through- 
out that entire summer he preached satisfactorily to his meager congrega- 
tion. On December 21, 1785, he presented to Redstone Presbytery a call 
for his services from the “united congregations of Pittsburgh and Pitts- 
township.” He continued as pastor for a little over four years, but left in 
the fall of 1790. In April, 1787, an unpretentious log church was erected 
upon ground donated by the Penns; the property was deeded September 
24, 1787; and on September 29 of that same year the church was incor- 
porated by charter from the commonwealth of Pennsylvania."® 

Space does not remain in which to summarize those four years of serv- 
ice during which the First Presbyterian Church was established on its 
present site. Suffice it to say that for Samuel Barr it was a period of tur- 
moil, both within the congregation and with his brethren in the presby- 
tery. Charges were hurled back and forth but, in his trial before the Syn- 
od of Virginia, Barr was completely exonerated of all charges of irreg- 
ular practices. His accusers appeared in a most unfavorable light and were 
ordered by the synod to be publicly reprimanded from the pulpit and 
suspended from their church privileges until they showed evidence of 
repentance. It is only recently that the complete report of this trial before 
the committee of the synod has become available. This newer information 
corrects the false impressions formerly given in previous historical sketches 


of Pittsburgh Presbyterianism.'? To summarize these more recent find- 

15 Centennial Volume, 17; Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes, 11, 12, 13, 15. 
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vol. 12, p. 591; Synod of Virginia, “Minutes,” 38 (Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
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ings would be a most pleasant and interesting task, but it is not the prov- 
ince of this article to go beyond the establishment of this First Presby- 
terian Church in Pittsburgh. The year 1787, when that church, with a 
regularly installed pastor, acquired a charter from the state and a com- 
modious log building, may be said to conclude the period of the begin- 


nings of Presbyterian evangelism in Pittsburgh. 











A VISIT TO THE OIL REGIONS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1865' 


AMASA M. EATON 


ATE IN August, 1859, the startling news that Colonel Edwin L. 

Drake had struck oil on Watson’s flats reached Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Immediately the village was wild with excitement. Men jumped 
on horses and galloped away down the valley of Oil Creek to secure land 
for drilling purposes. Farm after farm was either leased or purchased and 
within a short time all the available land in this narrow valley had been 
taken up. Hurried preparations were made for erecting derricks and sink- 
ing other wells. Within a few days William Barnsdall, Boon Meade, 
William H. Abbott, and Henry R. Rouse were drilling a second well, 
while a third was being bored by Brewer, Watson & Company. As new 
and more sensational wells, like the Funk, Empire, Phillips, and those on 
the Schaffer, Miller, Tarr, and Blood farms, were developed, excitement 
increased and the bustling activity assumed boom proportions. In fact, the 
news of Drake’s success was the signal for a mad rush of speculators, 
promoters, operators, laborers, and adventurers to Oil Creek, a rush com- 
parable to those to California in 1849 and to Carson City and the Pike’s 
Peak region in 1858 and 1859; and the valley became the most impor- 
tant region in drilling for oil in the succeeding years. 

In the meantime, however, little tributaries that flowed into Oil Creek 
on either side, which had been neglected heretofore, began to attract at- 
tention, Although small and insignificant as a stream, Cherry Run was the 
most important branch of Oil Creek. Having its source some six to eight 
miles above Plumer, the stream wound its way to Rouseville on Oil Creek 

1 The “Diary” was purchased from a second-hand book dealer in Albany, New York, by 
Mr. Alexander C. Robinson of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, who presented it to the Sewickley 
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through a deep and heavily wooded gorge, which was never over two 
hundred yards in width and from which the hills rose abruptly. Prior to 
1864 the valley of Cherry Run was almost entirely neglected by oil oper- 
ators because it appeared to be of little or no value as oil territory, and 
the land was held at comparatively low prices. It was estimated that fifty 
thousand dollars would have been an enormous price for the whole valley 
from Rouseville to Plumer. In May, 1864, however, Taylor & Rockwell 
opened a new well on Cherry Run that flowed about fifty barrels per 
day. A month later James Reed put down another well and at about 610 
feet struck oil. At first this well flowed about two hundred barrels per 
day but later the flow increased to three hundred. Other wells in the 
neighborhood began flowing, the excitement became tense; the rush was 
tremendous, and shortly every foot of property from Rouseville to Plum- 
er had been leased or purchased at fabulous prices. Soon every portion of 
Cherry Run from its mouth for a distance of ten to twelve miles was 
thickly covered with derricks and engine houses and was busy with the 
movements of workmen. Early in 1865 it was estimated that at least 186 
derricks had been erected in this area. The struggle to get property was 
so intense that by 1865 land had been purchased or leased for some dis- 
tance above Plumer, though little development had taken place; possibly 
fifty derricks had been erected. 

In connection with the oil developments on Cherry Run, the “Diary 
of a Visit to the Oil Regions, Pennsylvania, 1865” is most illuminating 
and important: it presents a realistic picture of the operations on the east 
branch of Cherry Run, a region whose history has been vague and ob- 
scure; it gives an insight into the speculative activities of the New York 
& Chicago Petroleum Company; and finally it is the most valuable avail- 
able source of information about the origin of an early oil town, Wage- 
farth City, of which very little is known. Incidentally, significant obser- 
vations are made by the diarist concerning the developments in 1865 on 
Oil Creek and the west branch of Cherry Run, at Pithole, and along the 
Allegheny River below Franklin. 


Incorporated under the laws of New York on February 20, 1865, 
with a capitalization of five hundred thousand dollars, the New York & 
Chicago Petroleum Company of New York City purchased three days 
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later a farm on the east branch of Cherry Run for the amount of its 
capital. Apparently the company, spurred on by the meteoric rise of 
Pithole, wanted to drill for oil, lay out a city, sell building lots, and lease 
the remainder to other oil operators. A superintendent by the name of 
James M. Lange was hired, and immediately he proceeded to carry out 
these objectives. Early in October, 1865, a committee of the company 
was sent to Titusville to inspect the operations, and while on this journey 
one of the committeemen kept a record, the “Diary of a Visit to the Oil 
Regions, Pennsylvania, 1865.” As a result of the committee’s visit, the 
New York & Chicago Petroleum Company on October 24, 1865, leased 
certain lots within the farm to Conrad Wagefarth of Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, and Charles L. Salisbury of New York City. Lots were also 
leased to other individuals in 1865, 1866, and 1867. By July, 1867, the 
story of this speculative enterprise, like that of so many others of that 
day, had come to a tragic end. The company went into bankruptcy, made 
an assignment to Isaac M. Andrews, and on December 30, 1867, at the 
courthouse in Franklin, Pennsylvania, the sheriff sold its goods, chattels, 
and lands. According to the record, the farm, which brought $7,000 in 
1864, $15,000 on January 14, 1865, $33,333 two days later, and 
$500,000 on February 20, 1865, was sold to Jonathan Watson for 
$5,015! On April 2, 1924, the New York & Chicago Petroleum Com- 
pany was dissolved by a proclamation of the governor of New York. 
Seventy years after the committee’s western journey to Titusville, the 
original diary comes to light, but no name is attached to the document. 
In the diary, however, reference is made to leaving Providence, Rhode 
Island, for New York, where the author joins three other gentlemen, to 
their arrival in Titusville, and to an overnight stop at the Moore House 
on October 10, 1865. An examination of the Moore House register, now 
in the Drake Well Museum in Titusville, reveals that Amasa M. Eaton 
of Providence and Charles H. Green, David Seaman, and Charles L. 
Salisbury, all of New York City, were registered together on that night. 
Since all of them were from New York except Eaton, it seems probable 
that the latter was the one who kept the diary. Moreover, throughout the 
diary, mention is made of the activities of Green, Salisbury, Seaman, and 


“I,” which also indicates that Eaton was the writer. Final proof, how- 
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ever, lies in the fact that two surviving children of Eaton as well as a 
long-time friend of the family have recently identified the style, language, 
and handwriting as that of Amasa M. Eaton. 

Born in Providence on May 31, 1841, Eaton received his early edu- 
cation at home under tutors and then studied in Europe three years before 
entering Brown University, from which he was graduated in 1861. 
After serving three months in the Civil War with the First Rhode Island 
Volunteers, he entered business as a dealer in oils, forming a partnership 
with William M. Bailey, Jr., a close friend and neighbor, with offices on 
South Water Street in Providence. Apparently the firm was a small oil 
concern, possibly one of the many ruined when the Standard Oil Com- 
pany gained its control over the oil business. In any event, there is good 
reason to believe that the firm was short-lived and a financial failure. 
Very little seems to be known about the business activities of Eaton during 
this period. Apparently he had money for investment purposes and was 
interested in many money-making schemes. Among other things he was 
a large stockholder in the New York & Chicago Petroleum Company. 
At the age of twenty-four he made the trip from New York City to 
Titusville with the company committee and kept the diary. That he did 
not remain long with the firm of Bailey & Eaton or the New York & 
Chicago Petroleum Company is evident; for, after his marriage in 1873, 
he took up the study of law at Harvard, where he was graduated in 
1877. He was admitted to the Rhode Island bar in the same year and 
practiced during the rest of his life in Providence. Eaton came into notice 
nationally while practicing in Washington in connection with the French 
spoliation claims. He was especially prominent on account of his efforts in 
securing the passage in various states of the “Negotiable Instruments 
Act.” Over a score of articles, legal or historical in character, came from 
his pen. His membership and activity in the Rhode Island Society, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Rhode Island Horticultural So- 


ciety, the American Historical Association, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the National Municipal League, the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, and the Metropolitan Park Commission of Providence indicate the 
diversity of his interests. He died on October 3, 1914. 
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The writer is grateful to two surviving children of Amasa M. Eaton, 
Mrs. Frank D. Watson of Haverford, and Mr. William D. Eaton of 
Boston, and to Mr. Edwin F. Cary of Providence for their aid in help- 
ing piece together this fragmentary story about the oil business of their 
father and friend. Acknowledgment is due Miss Nancy C. Morrow of 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, for her assistance in checking certain legal rec- 
ords. 


Allegheny College Paut H. Gippens* 


DIARY OF A VISIT TO THE OIL REGIONS PENNSYLVANIA 1865 


Oct. 7—1865. Left Providence in propellor Electra at 5 P.M. Ar- 
7 5 prop 5 

rived in N. Y. at 614 next morning. No bus running to South Ferry, so 
I walked down. Had to wait about 1% an hour for ferry boat. Then in 
Brooklyn, had to wait 14 hour for car. Conductor took me about 2 miles 
beyond Franklin Av. having forgotten I wanted to get out there, so had 
to take another car to get back again. Finally got to Amasa’s house at 91, 
they having finished breakfast & concluded I was not coming.? Amasa 
wanted me (by letter recd last Saturday) to bring in all his remaining 
securities, or, as I understood it, $200 instead, And I have so done. Dis- 
cussed the point somewhat with him. Mr Green called & stayed till 
near 4.4 All ready to start tomorrow. In the evening Josh & I went to 
hear Beecher preach.’ He has a miserable church—ugly, uncomfortable 
& poorly ventilated. Well packed. Organ a poor one, I thought, & poorly 
played. Beecher spoke through his nose, on resolutions. Said nothing in 
particular new, so Josh & I soon left. 

2 Dr. Giddens is assistant professor of history and political science in Allegheny College, 
Meadville, and has done considerable research on the history of the oil industry in Penn- 
sylvania. Ed. 

3 This refers to the house of Amasa Mason, a cousin of Amasa M. Eaton with whom the 
latter frequently visited. Mason was probably connected with the firm of Bailey & Eaton of 
Providence. 

4 Charles H. Green of New York was the treasurer of the New York & Chicago Petro- 
leum Company. 


5 The Great American clergyman, Henry Ward Beecher, was at this time pastor of the 
Plymouth Church of Brooklyn. 
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Monday October 9** 1865. Waited some time for Amasa & finally 
went to town alone. Josh having gone early. Called with him on H. 
Castellaw, who wishes to make an arrangement, in connection with F, 
Holman & Co. Augusta, Ga. Josh has been to his references & they both 
represent him, or rather Holman as reliable & honest. Had $50,000.00 
& plantation before the war. Has plantation now. So I told Castellaw 
we would make the same arrangement with them we had made with 
Easton, Winaus & Montgomery of Mobile & would ship oils to parties 
on their orders at their risk & cost—& upon their remitting us amount of 
bills, we to pay to Castellaw here, a commission of ten (10) cents per 
gallon. Castellaw said that was all right, & wanted us to write out the 
arrangement for both parties to sign—which I did, & sent to Willie for 
him to finish, later in the day.® 

Finch has met with an accident.? Was thrown out of his buggy yester- 
day & broke his right collar bone. Amasa went up to see him—& I was 
going with him, only I had so much to do I had no time left. He is do- 
ing well, & will escape with a few weeks confinement in the house. Green 
& I bought a basket & had Kurtz fill it up with partridges, etc. for us to 
take with us. Called, with Mellen at Mixer Whitman & Co’s, but none 
of the firm were in. Met something new to me. Seal Oil, almost white, 
sweet, abundant in quantity, winter strained, thick, same price as whale 
oil (now $1.85) generally cheaper. I think we can with advantage sub- 
stitute it for whale. One of M. W. & Co’s men today bought some 
candles from us @ 40 cents less 5 p. c. for cash. They want to know if 
we will sell to them 21% p. c. better than to any one else & I wrote to 
Willie about it. Amasa asked why I had not brought on the securities he 
asked me to? I said, because I understood from his letter that it I would 
loan him $200, he would not want the securities. But he says he wants 
the bonds etc. so that he can settle the remaining bills due, by paying 
them in bonds or stocks, instead of in money. But I do not think this 
would be the right way for me to settle my accounts. If he wishes to, he 
can see Perkins etc. & make some arrangement with them which I will 


6 “Willie” probably refers to William M. Bailey, Jr., a member of the firm of Bailey & 
Eaton. 
7 Marcus A. Finch of New York was president of the New York & Chicago Petroleum 


Company. 
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carry out upon my return. There will be some surplus after paying all 
bills due—and Amasa wants to have it arranged so that he can have 
this—before he gets it—really, (a cardinal fault.) To accomodate him, 
I loan him $200, for which he gives me his note, agreeing that I am to 
take it out of the first money coming to me from sale of stocks, at that 
time surrendering this note & taking Fanny’s receipt for the same, as 
paid her.* Also I accept his draft upon me as Trustee for $500 30 days, 
which he is to get discounted at Tuckers—& it is not to go to Providence. 
Upon my return & when it becomes due, I am to meet it from his trust 
fund in my hands. Mellen & I rode to the Chambers St. Ferry, where 
we met Green, & Saulsbury & Seaman.’ Rode all night on Erie Railroad. 

Tuesday October rot 1865. 20 minutes behind time. Breakfast at 10 
at Hornellsville. Then rode till 2 to Salamanca. Changed cars & rode to 
Corry on the Atlantic & Great Western. Arrived there at about four 
oclock. Made our dinner out of our basket. Cars did not start till after 
6—& just as we started off another train came in, but they did not wait 
to connect! Miserable management. Cars full, people standing up in the 
passage way. Arrived at 814 at Titusville 27 miles from Corry! Walked 
to the Moore House where we found they were expecting us & had a 
room ready with two beds. 

Wednesday October 11, 1865. Slept all night till quarter to five. 
Foggy & damp. Breakfast, consisting of beafsteak thoroughly cooked —& 
coffee without milk—the cow not being up yet. They brought some milk 
in though just as we were getting through. Bill, 4 of us, $10.00. Walked 
down to the depot. Such roads! Every one only cares to make money as 
fast as possible from some oil well & then leave for “‘the States,” as they 
call it here. Waited about an hour in the damp drizzle when finally a 
train came along. Everybody scrambled into the one 24 class car, al- 
though we could find no one who knew where the train was going. We 
scrambled in with all the rest, into the dirty car full of tobacco smoke—& 
after sundry efforts at opening the window, resigned ourselves to our 
fate. We are unmistakeably in Oil-dom! Derricks are to be seen on every 

& Fanny was the wife of Amasa Mason. 

9 David Seaman is listed in the New York directory for 1865 as residing at 18 East 


Twelfth Street. In the same directory for 1868, Charles L. Salisbury is listed as an agent 


located at 614 Broadway. The firm of Salisbury & Smith, agents, also have the same address. 
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side, looming up in the fog, most of the wells apparently being idle. Oc- 
casionally the moving walking beam & smell show there is some oil left 
here yet. At Millers Farm saw the tube just laid to conduct oil from 
Pithole, & which crosses our Farm. Arrived at Schaffer’s Farm finally & 
found a son of Lange, our Superintendent, waiting for us with horses. 
He expected us last night, & had kept rooms for us. The horses are 
good—or much better than I expected to find. Started off soon, each 
one carrying his bag as best he could. Forded Oil Creek, & went over 
the hills to our Farm, over suc% roads as it would be difficult to find 
outside of Petrolia. And here we are at last! The road ends right by the 
side of a primitive rough board building. We found a lean to, with two 
large bunks was built yesterday for our especial accomodation. We are on 
a slight hill side, looking over a depression, constituting a valley with flat 
bottom, running through our farm, and which is the boring territory." 
Immediately below us, in a straight line with the road is well No. 1— 
with 2 sets of tools & rope fast—750 feet deep. Yesterday they finished 
boring out the rope & got out one set of tools & broke their “jar” trying 
to get out the other set. They say now they will succeed in getting the 
well clear. Mr. Lange made his appearance, hands all oil, with a piece 
of broken sucker rod belonging to well No 2."' He gave it to one of the 
men to repair, & returned with us to well No. 2 which is situated lower 
down. This morning at 3% considerable oil came out. They had just 
broken the upper portion of the sucker rod (the rod that lifts the upper 
pump valve & oil) & when they took it out, the oil flowed for a few 
moments & spirted up on the derrick. In about 4 an hour the rod was 

10 The farm of the New York & Chicago Petroleum Company can be located accurately 
on J. T. Lloyd’s Map of the Great Oil Region of Allegheny River, Cherry & Cherry—Tree 
Runs, and Pithole Creek; in Cornplanter, Cherry-Tree & Allegheny Townships, Venango 
County, Pennsylvania (New York, 1864). A copy of this map is in the Drake Well Mu- 
seum in Titusville, and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has a photostatic 
copy. On this map the farm is in the form of a parallelogram, along the west side of which 
runs a road, and across the face of the tract appear the names of former owners, J. L. Car- 
naghan and Cornelius Graham. It was about two and one-half miles northwest of Pithole; 
the pipe line from Pithole to Miller’s farm is supposed to have crossed it. Moreover, the 
east branch of Cherry Run rises on the farm; the two branches unite a short distance be- 


low the farm. 
11 James M. Lange was the superintendent for the New York & Chicago Petroleum 


Company. 
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repaired, connected, & they began pumping again. We could plainly see 
the gas coming out of the end of the tube over the tank. Soon the oil be- 
gan to come, & increasing very rapidly in flow, spirted out in great force 
—for a minute perhaps at the estimated rate of 800 to 1000 bbls. per day. 
It sputtered & splashed, diminished in quantity, then came mixed with 
water, then ceased altogether. A steady stream of gas is visible coming 
out of the tube. Occasionally the engine works very hard, caused by in- 
creased upward pressure of the gas, which presses up faster than the 
pumps allow it to flow out. The well is 774 ft 2 inches deep. Seed bag 
down 485 feet, tubing 745 feet. For three hours or more there came 
nothing but gas, then oil as before—& thus it alternates. Began pumping 
Sept. 10. Delayed somewhat by accidents. Lange reckons in all he has 
pumped 14 days. He has sold 108 barrels at $5.00 & has now enough on 
hand (at least fifty barrels) to enable us to estimate the amount of oil 
produced up to the present time at one hundred & sixty barrels or eleven 
barrels & 42/100 per day. This is exactly it, & yet I hear our well called 
by those around here a “thirty to forty barrel well”!! Such is Petrolia! 
And this is about as near as they generally come to the truth. It is Lange’s 
intention to keep on pumping, say for a month longer, to see if he can- 
not make this a flowing well. His idea is that by pumping he can open the 
oil crevices & let the oil out. If the well does not then become a flowing 
well or produce abundantly—-say 40 barrels, he will take out the present 
tube & put down a tube of one inch diameter. (The one now down is of 
two inches diameter.) He thinks we shall then have a flowing well—or 
that we should if he were to do this now, but he wants first to see if he 
cannot make it flow with the present tube in. Everybody here & those 
passing through think the same—& the Committee therefore deem this 
the best course."* Wagefarth made his appearance at last, just as they 
were beginning to pump."? Had dinner before 12. Very good fare— 
much better than I expected. Lange is very vigilant—hardly anything 


12 Green, Seaman, and Eaton apparently composed the committee sent by the company 
to investigate conditions on the property. 

13 Conrad Wagefarth lived in Meadville. The meager information available seems to in- 
dicate that he was a migratory and reckless oil and mining speculator. In the early days of 
the oil boom he was one of the owners of the Story farm on Oil Creek. Between 1863 and 
1867 numerous suits were filed against him in Crawford County. His connection with the 
New York & Chicago Petroleum Company is not altogether clear. 
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seems to escape him. He ran into the engine house & told them to go 
slower, when the upward pressure of the gas became greater. He does 
not use the gas under the boiler for fear the increased pressure incidental 
to its confinement will diminish, or perhaps stop entirely the flow of oil— 
as has been the case in other wells. After dinner to the well again. Has 
not run any since we were here before dinner. Mr. Lange then explained 
to us how the farm has been surveyed & laid out. The general form of 
the farm is that of a parallelogram with a main road running along the 
west side. Small building lots 100 x 33 ft. front are staked off all along 
this road. The remainder of the farm is divided into acre lots, leaving a 
few fractional parts of acres. The whole farm is covered with good sized 
trees. Oak & chestnut principally. Underneath is a growth of young trees 
on the highest parts, and of black alder in the lowest. The lots are all 
marked by cutting down the brush & small trees along the lines of divi- 
sion & at each corner is a stake driven in cornerwise—(Surveyor’s style) 
with the number of the lot on each face, corresponding to the lot towards 
which that side is turned. Upon returning to the well after looking over 
some of the best lots, found it (or “her” as they call it here) pumping 
vigorously again. At times the oil comes faster than the pump can bring 
it up—that is, it flows—& flows rapidly for a moment. While sitting in 
our caboose some strangers came along & made some enquiries about our 
well, saying finally they supposed it was a 30 to 40 Bbl. well. Green said 
yes, for which I afterwards took him to taskk—& Seaman coincided with 
me—but Green tried to defend himself. A safe rule, I find, is to divide 
the estimated production of any well by 3, unless you have good reason, 
from knowledge of the parties, or other cause, to divide only by 2. To do 
less than this would not answer. Lange showed us the 15 lots he would 
recommend the Co. to reserve—& we agree with him—& reserve Nos. 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 116, as marked 
on the Co’s map of the farm. Wagefarth & Saulsbury then took the map 
& rode over the farm on horseback to make their selection of 20 lots. In 
the evening they announced their selection to be the following: Lots, 
nos I, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 43, 42,41, 40, 39, 62, 63, 
64. From the above, Messrs. W. & S. select their 10 lots as follows, Nos. 
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1, 3, 9, 11, 13, 15, 43, 41, 39, 62. They also choose for their building 
lots Nos. 117, 88, 89, & 90, & small building lots Nos. 105 to 120, both 
inclusive, which makes their 5 acres of building land." 

All these lots are as numbered on the Co’s map, before mentioned. Al- 
though we had the right to choose their building lots, we decided to give 
them the above, for which they manifested a preference. The Committee 
talked the matter over & concluded it was best to treat them very liberally 
in the matter. Before dinner we had a discussion about the name of the 
place. I wanted to name it simply Graham or Blakely after former own- 
ers, but Green more particularly, & Seaman too want to name it Carna- 
han City! What an absurd name! A former owner was named Carnag- 
han, but they say they do not propose to name it after him, but to name 
it Carnahan as it has long been known by that name.'’ Upon enquiring 
of Lange, he says it is xot known by that name at all, & that no one knew 
where “Carnaghan Farm” was, when he first came here last spring! But 
Green says that Finch too thinks they had better name it “Carnahan 
City” so I yield, not wishing to be factious. Most all the names here are 
barbarous—& ours is only in keeping with the rest. Perhaps it is as well 
to give it this name—on the principal that the most homelyist name is the 
best! It certainly would be difficult to find a more vulgar one—“Carna- 
han City”! Why not say Boston City or Providence City! When we 
turned to Lange, he seemed to think we ought to have asked him before, 
& suggested “Wagefarth City.” This is indeed worse than Carnahan 
City! Wagefarth himself advocated it, but the proposition met with but 
small favor, & was soon dropped. I begin to see that Lange wants to be 
consulted—made much of—etc. Greene and I in upper bunk, Seaman 
and Saulsbury in lower—& Wagefarth upstairs. 

I did not quite finish Wednesday, Oct. 11. In the evening we all got 
together & wrote out a mem. of selection of lots of which we made 2 
copies, one for each, both signed by the Committee & by Wagefarth & 
Saulsbury. I am not particularly pleased with Wagefarth. Speaks reck- 

14 On October 24, 1865, the New York & Chicago Petroleum Company leased to Conrad 
Wagefarth and Charles L. Salisbury the land here indicated. Venango County Archives, 
Deed Book 61, p. 6. 


15 Lloyd’s map shows the name of J. L. Carnaghan written across the farm. 
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lessly at times. On the matter of the purchase of this property, he says he 
bought it for himself & Finch & [blank in MS.] in joint apc. [sic] for 
$15000! Heifer Island in the same way at $10000 & Steiner at $5000! 
Finch had half the profit of these sales at $3333 $20000 & $10000 re- 
spectively! He also says that he sold to Lange part of his interest in Elk 
River leases at price which he paid Finch—$30000 for 1/5! And he 
agrees to show us Finch’s apc, against him, signed by Finch, in settle- 
ment, in Franklin, & will take his affidavit to these facts! After this who 
can I believe? This P.M. just before Sunset, we went to the upper end 
of the farm, where W. & S. propose taking their building lots."® 
Thursday, October 12. Up as soon as light. Cloudy & raining a little. 
I have caught cold. Climbed up to the top of derrick over well No. 1—& 
carved my name there. Then came down the rope hand under hand, to 
the astonishment of the rest. After breakfast Wagefarth & Saulsbury took 
the map, & went on their lots to locate their wells. After a visit to the 
well (Lange has named it “Green Well” & the name is on the derrick) 
Green, Seaman, Lange & I walked to some of the adjoining farms & 
wells. The “Nell Well” had a tank full of water, was pumping, & there 
was perhaps half a barrel of oil on the surface of the water. The “Benton 
Well” was pumping, they said 35 bbls. Lange said 9 to 10. My rule is a 
good one I think! These are on the West Branch of Cherry Run. Other 
wells are doing nothing. Some are abandoned, some not down deep 
enough, some with tools stuck etc. The more I see of it, the more I am 
convinced of the great risk of this oil business. Lange says that there are 
3 “mud veins” here & only 1 in Oil Creek. These are, I suppose, veins 
of soft clay which ooze out above the tools, & thus prevent their with- 
drawal. This accounts for the great number of abandoned wells with 
tools stuck, below us. Some of them have a “hardware shop” in them, as 
they call it. I am told that from here down to Plumer, hundreds of wells 
have been sunk the last winter, spring, & summer, & that none of them 
have struck oil. We are on the East Branch of Cherry Run, which in fact 
rises on our farm. The two branches unite, but a little way below us. We 
conclude that we have a good property by Juck & no thanks to Finch, our 
own judgment or any one or any thing else! We told Lange to direct 


16 The letters “W” and “S” used frequently hereafter refer to Wagefarth and Salisbury. 
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all letters etc. to Green, the Treasurer of the Co. Does Lange suspect 
Finch? He said, “After what you have said gentlemen of a certain per- 
son, I will direct to Mr. Green.” We had spoken of not having seen 
some letters which Mr. Lange spoke of, as having sent to Mr. Finch. 
When he said the above, we excused Mr. Finch’s delinquency on the 
ground of the great amount of business etc. he has to attend to but I 
think Lange suspects something. He is very keen—& we are forming a 
favorable impression of his abilities. Another visit to the well on our re- 
turn. Gas in great abundance. W. & S. returned. They have decided to 
bore on lots 78, 3—& tell us they have bought 2 stationery engines, 16 
horse power each for $1600 cash—& are going right ahead. W. & S. 
on horse back, the rest of us on foot, we then, map in hand, went to the 
upper end of the farm, & followed about the boundary line back to the 
house again. A question is now raised between us as to whom belongs the 
wood on the building lots, both claim it. We decide that W. & S. shall 
clear the lots, & we will decide between us in N. Y. who it shall belong 
to, & the party so taking it shall pay the cost of cutting it. Another visit 
to the well on our return. We are unlucky. Nothing but gas when we go 
there, although we can see, by the rise in the tank that oil has been run- 
ning. Early dinner. The fare here is good. Meat alone not well cooked. 
Two strangers came along & enquired for Mr. Lange. We found out 
that they were Webbs supts. & were trying to get a plank road through 
from Pithole to Schaffer Farm, which will run through our farm. The 
man boring our wells, Mr. Poor, objects to their crossing his land, unless 
he is paid $200 for damages. This they flatly refuse to do, & say they will 
abandon the enterprise sooner than do it. Every man’s consent is se- 
cured except this man’s. It will be a great thing for our Co. if this road is 
built, so Green & I had a talk with Poor, but found him stubborn. Fi- 
nally Wagefarth talked to him, & came back to us saying it was all right; 
but did not tell us what arrangement he had made. We agreed with S. 
that the Co. would pay 2/3 & W. & he 1/3. The supts. speak highly of 
Lange, saying he is “the best Supt. on the Creek” & evidently think he 
is pretty sharp. We asked them to stay to dinner, which they did—and 
then, all of us, on horseback went up the road to see where the proposed 
road would run. We could not definitely fix it, but left that for Lange 
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to do, & the Supts. rode off thanking us, & saying that but for us the 
road would have been abandoned. We concluded now that we would go 
over to Pit Hole, only 2% miles off. So Lange returned, & on we went, 
Wagefarth leading, as he knew the way. Dismounted at Pithole & 
walked around among some of the Great Wells. One Thousand Barrels 
per day! It is enough to give one the oil fever! Wagefarth insisted on our 
going in at one of the offices to see some of his friends. They began smok- 
ing & drinking, & after a few minutes I proposed we should start. So we 
mounted our horses, but Wagefarth would not start. We went on to the 
hotel & met Saulsbury, who had lost us & did not go into the office with 
us. Wagefarth not making his appearance, Saulsbury went back for him 
& soon they came along. Wagefarth on the run. Off we started after 
him, but I concluded soon to let them go & to wait for Saulsbury who 
alone was behind me. “Wagefarth’s drunk” says he “damn him, let him 
go.” I yelled out in vain to Green & Seaman to hold up, thinking Wage- 
farth would be less likely to race home if no one were after him, but on 
they went, thinking I suppose that some one ought to keep up with him 
to take care of him. It is [a] wonder to me how he kept his seat in such 
a condition & over such a road—but keep it he did, & arrived home long 
before us. Saulsbury & I went along leisurely, & when we got to our 
cabin, found W. busily engaged playing euchre, & apparently as sober as 
any of us. Paid another visit to the well, which was not doing much. In 
the evening we finished up all there was left that we could think of. I 
wrote out a mem. of what we authorized Mr. Lange to do. We looked 
over his apcs. etc. & found them correct. Wagefarth told me, upon my 
asking him, that Steiner cost $5000 & that M. Finch & W™ Finch & he 
operated on joint apc. M. Finch had % the profit W. F. 4 and W. 
4! Also that he sold an interest in Elk River leases to Lange for same 
price as he paid! Have we all been completely deceived in Finch? After 
we had done all our work, I played a game of chess with Lange & beat 
him. I find that he is well educated. I heard him humming various opera 
airs. He also speaks French & Italian, but with a poor accent. Says he can 
speak Hungarian & German & understands Latin, & can keep all his 
Apes. by double entry when we wish it. I think he is an excellent Supt. 
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If the time ever should come that we receive large sums of money, it may 
be best to have some one over him. At present I do not think it would be 
best. 

Friday, October 13* Awake at day break. Wagefarth & Saulsbury 
took breakfast & started early for Plumer on horseback. Green wanted 
to go with them, thence to Franklin, but Seaman & I preferred to ride 
back to Schaffer, thence by boat. Heavy white frost—& some ice. After 
breakfast we went for the last time to the well—& after waiting some 
time, were well rewarded by an abundant flow of oil, lasting probably 
10 mins. Lange urged our naming the place after Wagefarth, saying he 
(W)) was very sore over it, & wanted it named so very much. We dis- 
cussed the matter a long while. Bade Lange good-by & started off on 
horseback to Schaffer Farm again, little Lange on a small sorry looking 
mare belonging to the Co. going with us. We again discussed the name 
of the place, & finally decided, purely as a matter of policy, as being for 
the best interests of the Co. As probably Wagefarth will take great in- 
terest in it now, & will push it ahead, to name the place Wagefarth City 
& sent back word by Sigismund to Lange to that effect, when S. left us 
at Schaffer Farm. Had a very good dinner for $1.00 each. Prices so far 
have not been as high as I anticipated. We went from this place to Oil 
City in a flat boat, hauled down the creek by, for the first few miles, 2 
horses, & then as the water was deeper by 1. A style of travelling I never 
tried before, & hope never to have to again. Along you go, helter skelter, 
scraping over the bottom, into other boats, against rocks etc. It is a won- 
der how the horse managed not to fall down. I thought he was going 
to two or three times. However this mode of travel gave us a good chance 
to see all the wells etc. on both sides. Our “Capt.” was quite intelligent 
& 


them. It took us 4 hours to reach Oil City, 10 miles from Schaffer Farm. 


r 


gave us much information about the different wells as we went by 


We hurried on shore, & after a quick walk of about 34 of a mile, reached 
the depot just in time to take the train to Franklin. Waited there a few 
minutes when the train from Cherry Run came in, & we found Wage- 
farth & Saulsbury. Told W. what name we decided to give our place, 
whereat he was very much delighted. Walked to “Greenes” Hotel. 
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Supped, & went to our room with 3 beds & Green entertained us for 
some time with an account of his doings on the lower Mississippi, buying 
cotton in 1862 or 1863. 

Saturday October 14. After breakfast got 3 fair saddle horses & started 
off to see “Heifer Island.[”] Who should hail me as we were gallop- 
ing along, but Phillips who was in College with me, & whom I also met 
last winter at the depot in Pittsburgh?'? He is selling oil lands etc. The 
scenery is very fine. High hills arise from the crooked river, thickly 
wooded & now in the full glory of their fall colors. The road was good 
except, the last 44 mile when we turned off from the main road & took 
a path through the woods & down the steep hillside to the river. Our 
island consists of a long narrow bar, about 1 a mile long. The water is 
now very low, & 4 islands are visible.'* The main island is perhaps 7 
feet higher than the present water line & there are a few low bushes on 
it. In high water most all of our land is overflowed. But abutments 
etc. can be put up, so that we should have about 16 acres, in case the 
land should become valuable enough in case of finding oil, to warrant 
us in making the outlay. Hired a man & boat to take us from one island 
to the other, to the wells on the shore & to Foster Island. Green & I 
walked over the island furthest down stream, which is merely a bench 
of stone & gravel. Then went on to the main island. They have recently 
struck a flowing well on each side, one of 35 bbls, so called, the other 
of 80 bbls. so called. A large scow of empty barrels came along, hauled 
upstream by seven horses, & towed us about 4 a mile to Foster Island, 
the island immediately above ours. This island is higher than ours, & is 
covered with trees, mostly butternut. The ground was well covered with 

17 This college friend may have been either Oliver Ormsbee Phillips of Pittsburgh, who 
was a student at Brown University from 1858 to 1860, or Duncan Clinch Phillips, a gradu- 
ate of Brown in 1861, an officer in the Civil War, and later a window glass manufacturer 
of Pittsburgh. Information received from Brown University indicates that the latter was 
interested in the oil business. 

18 Foster Island, which was about half a mile to the east of the company’s islands, can be 
located in Frederick W. Beers, Atlas of the Oil Region of Pennsylvania, 9 (New York, 


1865). It was about six miles directly south of Franklin between East Sandy Creek and Big 
Sandy Creek. On account of the supposed possibilities for oil the islands in this region were 


sought after with great eagerness and purchased at extraordinary prices. 
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the nuts. We walked up to the well, & in reply to our questions, were told 
that, “she” produced 53 bbls a day, partly by pumping & partly by flow- 
ing. Green then asked the man in charge privately to tell him the truth 
about the matter, saying that he was an original stockholder & had a 
right to know the truth. The man adhered strictly to what he had said. 
We then went down stream to the opposite side where the so called 
80 bbl. well is. It runs about 3 minutes & then runs about the same length 
of time. I estimated its yield at 40 bbls, whereat Green & I had a long 
discussion, he wanting to know why I don’t call it 1 bbl. Seaman was 
on my side. Crossed the river to where our horses were, mounted our 
horses & returned to Franklin, about 6 miles, & got there in time for 
dinner. We saw a “grab” an instrument designed to get out tools stuck 
in any well, on the table in the office. We were very much pleased with 
it & bought one & sent it to Lange to take out the tools in well No 1. 
We hunted up the inventor & found him to be a very intelligent man. 
He described to us the mysteries of the hazel stick, & showed us how to 
locate a well thereby wherever we wish. It is twisted by lifting the little 
finger, when nothing can prevent its twisting. If there be any truth in 
it, why is it that it indicates oil, water, copper, silver, gold etc. according 
to the wants of the community? And would any one sell his knowledge 
of the locality of a 1000 bbl. well for $10 or $100? This man (A. H. 
Campbell Greene’s Hotel, Franklin, Venango Co. Pennsylvania) is to 
send us estimates of the cost of boring two wells with a stationery en- 
gine of 25 horse power, & including also the cost of necessary abutments 
etc. Returning to the hotel, found a note from the man in charge at 
Foster Island, saying that he had misrepresented the matter, & that the 
production is 15 bbls! I laughed considerably at Green, at his “Quixotic 
attempt to find out the production of a well.” I tried to find out where 
Philips was, but did not succeed. Took the 6:10 P.M. train for Mead- 
ville. Found Wagefarth expecting us at the depot, as Green had told 
him we should pass Sunday with him. He had two of his little boys with 
him & a horse & waggon. Took us to his house, about a mile from the 
depot. 


Sunday Oct. 15% 1865. Cloudy. I am pleased with Wagefarths 
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family. His wife is a very pleasant woman. He has 6 boys—2 or 3 of 
whom play on the piano. I should not think him a dishonest man from 
his frank manner, but should not consider him entirely reliable. But I 
may be mistaken. During the day he had out Rhine wine & whiskey & 
was continually pressing us to drink & drinking himself & proposed vari- 
ous other drinks. But we were not a drinking crowd. Green sympathised 
with him occasionally, Seaman less, & I not at all. We talked over Finch 
with him at considerable length. He got out his papers, but could not 
find among them his account with Finch. He has said that he will show 
us Finch’s account with him, consisting of debits & credits & signed by 
Finch. He found a copy of the debit side, but the credit side, which is 
what we want to see, he could not find. Green tells me that it is signed 
in settlement, with a bal. of $11000 due from Wagefarth. This Wage- 
farth declines to pay on the ground that Finch was dishonest in some 
charges. Hence the lawsuit brought by Finch against Wagefarth to re- 
cover this balance. I am told that Finch will make a great show over 
it, but will not finally allow it to come to trial. Time will show. Wage- 
farth tried to dicker with us, & to sell some of us some oil leases, gold 
mining properties, etc. but did not meet with much success. After lunch, 
which really was dinner, we walked down into the city & hunted up 
Wagefarths lawyer. We all went to his office, & hunted over the papers 
of Wagefarth he had in his possession to find that account, but could 
not find it. Wagefarth concluded he must have left it with another law- 
yer in Franklin. He is to send for it & bring it with him to New York 
when he comes, which will be in a few weeks. Wagefarth says that he 
owned at one time the Storey Farm on Oil Creek & sold it for $25000. 
It is now estimated to be worth $10000000 & paid an income last year 
of 1600000! He bought a lease once for $225 & not thinking much of 
it, sold it soon at the same price. It is now worth $5,00000! ‘These are 
the things you hear of. In other cases, where there is only a loss, nothing 
more is heard of it. The experience of the last week has taught me the 
need of even greater caution than I have exercised in these matters. 


By great good luck, we have two very valuable pieces of property. We 


probably should not be so lucky again. Walked back to Wagefarth’s 
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again. Green & I took a nap. Dinner at 62. Green amused us during 
the evening with reminiscences of his travels in S. America. Four young 
one[s] asleep on the sofa & floor & Wagefarth do. in a chair! Seeing 
he was so tired & sleepy, we left him at about 11 & walked down to the 
depot. Train came along at 1. We had 3 berths in the sleeping car, hav- 
ing telegraphed for them this afternoon. 

Monday Oct. 16 1865. Rode all day in the cars. I did not feel very 
well during the morning. Arrived at New York at 10: 10. During the 
course of the day we indulged in some political squabbling, Seaman & 
I taking ground against Green, who is a Democrat. 

Walked to the Stevens House, but found it full, so had to walk back to 
the Astor House again. A fire was raging near the beginning of Broad- 
way, & several engines passed me. Most of the steam fire engines are now 
drawn by horses here I see. It used to be considered by the ““Dimokrats” 
here that only men were capable of drawing steam fire engines—and that 
horses were for other purposes. 

And it is now thought by the same party that only white men are fit 
to vote! 

Tuesday Oct. 17—1865. Met Green at his office at 11, with Amasa, 
Seaman & Jones. After considerable discussion we decided to wait until 
Wagefarth comes to N. Y. & then to examine the account. If our 
suspicions prove correct, then we will go to Finch & ask him to explain 
if he can. If he cannot I shall insist that he resign his position. But we 
may all be entirely mistaken—& I hope sincerely we are. I discussed 
with Green the proposition for a loan made Bradley by the N. Y. & 
P. Pet. Co.'? I told him that I considered it too liberal. He asked if I 
would make the loan. Told him I might possibly, & wrote the follow- 
ing—Upon receipt by Mr. Eaton of estimates made by Mr. Campbell 
Mr. Eaton will make a proposal by means of which he will be enabled 
to make a loan to the Co.” which was not definite enough for Green. 
He wanted to know if I would loan the money to the Co. if he would 
place 4 to 5000 shares of N. Y. & C. Pet. Co. for me @ $4.00. But I 


19 This might possibly be the New York & Providence Petroleum Company, organized 
on March 11, 1865, under the laws of New York, with a capitalization of $300,000. 
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do not feel disposed to sell at $4.00. I want at least $5 & would prefer 
$6.00. I told him not to refer Bradley to me in regard to the propriety 
of the loan, as I might now possibly make the loan myself, & of course 
can not be expected to work against myself. Amasa has bought some 
stock @ $2.50. Some has been sold Watson at $5.50 & $6.00. What 
knowledge has he that we have not? Josh dined with me. Cautioned 
him against Saulsbury, saying that he is a very pleasant agreeable fel- 
low, but that I should be careful how I had any business dealings with 
him. He defended him. Amasa is not at all pleased with Saulsbury, & I 
rely considerably on his judgement of men. Returned home by propeller. 
Med [sic] Ned Wheaton on board, who is engaged in buying & selling 
petroleum stocks & lands, & boring. He says the value of a well is now 
about $2300 a barrel, having decreased as it has become known that 
the wells are not lasting, although the price of oil has risen. Creeks in 
counties adjoining Venango are now being developed. I think a great 
deal of money can be made in a very safe way, by carefully selecting oil 


territory in adjacent counties & holding it. 




















THE GOVERNMENT-SU PPORTED HISTORICAL 
SURVEY OF PENNSYLVANIA IN THE 
WESTERN COUNTIES' 


LOUIS W. H. JOHNSTON 


URING THE past year and a half, except for three suspensions, the 
D several national emergency works administrations have supported 
an Historical Survey of Pennsylvania, the original purpose of which was 
to inventory the public archives of the counties of the state, and the scope 
of which has been subsequently expanded to include national, state, and 
municipal archives, manuscripts, and miscellaneous materials in deposi- 
tories, newspaper files, maps, church and school records, the papers of 
old banks and industrial establishments, and what one might call im- 
portant attic accumulations. In December, 1933, Dr. Curtis W. Garri- 
son, archivist at the Pennsylvania State Library, applied to the recently 
established Civil Works Administration for approval and support of a 
state-wide inventory of county archives under his general supervision. 
The project was promptly authorized; it was rapidly expanded in scope. 
It was revived in some of the leading counties under each of the works 
administrations that followed the CWA, but at the present time it is sus- 
pended everywhere. For the time being, therefore, it is not entitled to 
CWA, RWD, LWD, or any other official prefix but is known simply 
as “the” Historical Survey of Pennsylvania, except at the offices of the 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, where the writer’s devastat- 

1 An expansion of a paper, entitled “The Ups, Downs, and Accomplishments of the Gov- 
ernment-supported Historical Survey of Allegheny County,” read at a meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 26, 1935. Mr. Johnston was associ- 
ated with the project under discussion as foreman of a district embracing Beaver, Butler, 
Clarion, Lawrence, and Mercer counties during the first period of activity, December 4, 
1933, to April 7, 1934, and as investigator and then foreman in Allegheny County dur- 
ing the survey’s continuations there, from June 22 to August 21 and from November 17 
to March 2, 1935. Ed. 
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ing raids on the supply room have caused it to be referred to as the “IOU 
Historical Survey.” 

The historical society provided headquarters and office facilities for the 
conduct of the survey in Allegheny County and, in a measure, in other 
parts of western Pennsylvania. Moreover, the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey, of which the society is one of the sponsors, assisted in 
formulating, launching, and supervising the project, at first on a re- 
gional basis and then in connection with its revivals in Allegheny County. 
For this service the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey was excep- 
tionally well prepared, as a result not only of previous study of the possi- 
bilities in this direction, but of an actual survey of the archives and other 
historical resources of one of the western counties, Somerset, made in the 
fall of 1931 by Mr. Alston G. Field, then a member of the staff of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 

This article is designed to explain the administration, problems, accom- 
plishments, and plans of the larger, government-supported survey, with 
special reference to its operation in the western part of the state—that is, 
the following twenty-seven counties: Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, 
Bedford, Blair, Butler, Cambria, Cameron, Clarion, Clearfield, Craw- 
ford, Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Lawrence, 
McKean, Mercer, Potter, Somerset, Venango, Warren, Washington, 
and Westmoreland. At the outset these counties, together with a few of 
those farther east, were divided into seven administrative districts, of 
which Allegheny County was one. A traveling foreman was appointed for 
each district and under him a staff of two or three investigators in each 
county except Allegheny, where enough material was known to exist to 
justify the appointment of ten. Both foremen and investigators were ap- 
pointed by their home county units of the Federal-State Employment 
Service from persons registered for employment relief and approved by 
Dr. Garrison. Foremen were not required, however, to be residents of the 
district in which they worked, and as a matter of fact five of the seven 
lived in Pittsburgh. These five made week-end reports to the regional ad- 
visers at the Historical Building and all seven reported regularly to Dr. 


Garrison by mail. In each county outside of Allegheny, moreover, a 
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prominent historically-minded citizen was enlisted to serve as an adviser to 
the foreman and to help him make local contacts. Much of the commen- 
dation to which the survey may be entitled must be credited to these vol- 
unteer advisers, without whose splendid codperation many valuable pros- 
pects would have been overlooked or lost. 

As far as possible the foremen made all contacts, so that the investi- 
gators were given specific assignments only after the methods and ob- 
jects of the survey had been fully explained to the owner or custodian of 
the materials to which access was desired and his codperation had been se- 
cured. In the few cases where the authority of the foreman, the value of 
the work, or the motives of the investigators were questioned the good 
offices of the local advisers or of Dr. Garrison succeeded in dissolving all 
suspicions and doubts. On one amusing occasion the authenticity of a let- 
ter to a certain county official (not in Allegheny County) that the writer 
typed himself was questioned because the writer’s initials followed by 
those of a secretary did not appear in the lower left-hand corner. This 
breach of correspondence etiquette was smoothed over somehow, and 
similar difficulties were avoided thereafter by inserting the initials in the 
proper place followed by LDI, standing for “Louie Did It.” 

The size of the districts and the amount of contact work the foreman 
had to do necessitated letting the investigators work with a minimum of 
direct supervision. This procedure involved difficulties, but not insur- 
mountable ones, as the technique was quite simple and the written in- 
structions from Dr. Garrison were complete and clear. Report forms for 
each type of record were also furnished. The investigator simply listed 
on slips of paper each separate record found in a given office or deposi- 
tory and noted the nature of the record when its title was not self-ex- 
planatory, the number of volumes or other units, inclusive dates, date 
gaps or other deficiencies, the general condition of the materials, the de- 
gree of protection from fire and theft, and the availability of records to 
responsible students for purposes of research. When an office or deposi- 
tory was completed in this manner a careful check was made, and cellars, 
attics, and vaults were searched for missing units. Then a preliminary 
report was typed and submitted to the foreman on his next visit. Possibly 
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revisions in form or other minor changes were ordered. Then a second 
draft was prepared in triplicate and submitted to Dr. Garrison, who oc- 
casionally called for a second redrafting, usually only in the interest of 
uniformity with similar reports from other districts. When finally ap- 
proved, one copy was filed permanently in the state library and one was 
sent, with the compliments of the survey, to the head of the office or in- 
stitution surveyed. The third copies of the Allegheny County reports 
were filed with the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania as they 
were completed, and at a later period a complete set of the reports from 
the other western counties was presented to the society by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. 

After May, 1934, RWD regulations required that all projects be or- 
ganized strictly on a county basis, and, unfortunately, the survey was re- 
newed only in Allegheny of the western Pennsylvania counties. This 
restriction involved the loss of several valuable contacts in the outlying 
counties, but it necessitated no important change in the administration. 

The survey encountered most of the difficulties that have arisen gen- 
erally in the administration of work relief projects and that have con- 
tributed to the undeniably unsatisfactory accomplishments of many of 
them. Three of these, it seems to the writer, constitute especially severe 
handicaps to “‘white collar” projects. The political question of whether 
or not it is necessary or desirable to feed a sick economy alphabet soup 
is, of course, altogether outside the scope of this article; but it car: hardly 
be denied that as long as such a policy is pursued the community is en- 
titled to reasonable service from its temporary employees. It is always in 
order, therefore, to make criticisms designed to increase the probability 
of such service. 

The most serious problem was the utter lack of security. This neces- 
sitated frequent revision of personal budgets as the pay took a drop with- 
out notice. Unpleasant as this result seemed for the moment, it was less 
important in the long run than the impossibility of efficient planning when 
the duration of the survey was not known. To be sure, the project was 
authorized for a specified period at organization and at each renewal, 
but the period was subject to change without notice, and work could be 


planned therefore only from day to day and sometimes only from hour 
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to hour or not at all. The writer recalls receiving on one day in Febru- 
ary, 1934, five different sets of instructions regarding the status of the 
survey in Mercer County, ranging from “Increase staff to original quota 
at once” to “‘Drop all activities at close of business tomorrow.” As luck 
would have it, the latter of these proved to be final and irrevocable. The 
most recent suspension in Allegheny County occurred in this way: On a 
certain Friday at 2: 30 P. M., upon returning from an interview with an 
official of a large industrial establishment with permission to begin an 
inventory of the records in the company files the following Monday 
morning, the writer found awaiting him an official notification, delivered 
by special messenger at 11 A.M., that owing to the depletion of funds 
the survey would be discontinued at the end of that day. This was the 
first notice of any kind received except the vague and conflicting rumors 
that had appeared in the press for over a month. These incidents are 
perhaps somewhat exceptional, but not extremely so, for the survey has 
never run the authorized period without suspension, has always been sus- 
pended without preliminary notice, and has never been informed of the 
length of the suspension. Each suspension, therefore, caught the staff 
with many uncompleted reports and many fresh contacts, which had to 
be promptly dropped to the disgust of the persons whose codperation had 
been solicited. Above all, such a situation weakened the morale of the 
members of the staff and prevented their doing their best work. 

The second difficulty was the impossibility of getting prompt appoint- 
ments of qualified persons after the project had been authorized, in spite 
of the best intentions on the part of employment service managers. This 
difficulty arose from a number of causes, including inadequate classifica- 
tion of applicants; detailed, vague, and contradictory instructions from 
the state employment office; lack of authority in the employment man- 
agers to consult with qualified citizens in regard to criteria for selecting 
special types of workers; the necessity of almost endless checking and 
reporting of each step in the assignment of workers to positions; and the 
prohibition against allowing the sponsor, adviser, or foreman to make 
his own selections from the files. Be the causes or the cure what they 
may, some of the facts from the writer’s experience are that it was neces- 


sary to interview a dozen applicants for each appointment even though 
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only definitely unqualified persons were rejected, that the quota of au- 
thorized employees was never filled until just before a suspension oc- 
curred; that during the most recent period of activity in Allegheny 
County, covering fifteen weeks, the requisition for a stenographer, an 
indispensable member of the staff, was not honored until the end of the 
eighth week; and that only half at most of the persons hired ever re- 
ceived the minimum training in their duties before the next suspension 
was ordered. 

By way of partial compensation some of the interviews with applicants 
were most amusing. One husky young Viking impatiently interrupted 
the explanation of his prospective duties with the remark: “Ah, you don’t 
needa explen nothing. Anybody with a little horse sense can do this here 
CWA work. An’ I got the horse sense. Why, when I yusta drive a pop 
truck I never hada call the shop when things went screwy. I even doc- 
tored up sick carburetors myself.” Then there was a young lady in New 
Castle, whose family was reported to be in dire circumstances, but who 
just couldn’t grant an interview that day to anybody, for she had re- 
ceived an invitation to the local Roosevelt birthday ball. A third appli- 
cant, living far off from an improved road in northeastern Butler County 
in a hut that had been a piano box, who admitted with all the calm and 
dignity of a Sioux chieftain asserting his kingship that he was a Ph.D. 
in biochemistry, an ordained minister, a first-class ball player, and a poet 
of international renown, nevertheless declined the job in order to busy 
himself with a great epic he had conceived. 

The third problem was an almost terrifying turnover in personnel. In 
part this indicated a desirable transfer of employees to private positions 
during suspensions. The principal cause, however, was frequent minor 
changes in the rules of eligibility, which often operated to disqualify for- 
mer employees whose financial status had not improved to any noticeable 
degree. As a result it was necessary at each renewal to resume operations 
with a staff at least half of whom were completely inexperienced, while 
experienced and satisfactory workers returned to the ranks of the needy 
unemployed. Only the writer and one investigator have been associated 
with the survey in western Pennsylvania since its organization. 
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Because of inadequate personnel, the frequent suspensions of the sur- 
vey, and the early discontinuation of the work in the outlying counties, 
substantial inroads were made upon the available material only in the 
fields of county and city archives, Protestant church records, and deposi- 
tory collections. In most other aspects of the survey the work accom- 
plished represents a mere beginning cut off shortly by a suspension, or 
else a special interest or temporary fill-in assignment of an investigator. 
Practically nothing was done outside of Allegheny County with indus- 
trial and business papers, bank records, maps, or newspapers. In none 
of the fields was all the known material surveyed either in or outside Al- 
legheny County or, with the exception of county and city archives, in 
any county. Nevertheless the survey turned in a total of 723 separate re- 
ports, including 708 inventories of the records of as many different public 
offices and institutions; a dozen historical sketches and memoranda ob- 
tained in lieu of or supplementary to inventories of original records; a 
consolidated inventory of maps; another of newspapers; and a biographi- 
cal index of past and present prominent citizens of western Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

The most nearly completed unit of the work is the listing of county 
archives. A total of 227 of the county offices that keep permanent rec- 
ords, or from seven to ten offices in each of the twenty-seven western 
counties except Allegheny, Clearfield, Crawford, and Somerset, were 
completed. Of the thirty-one separate county offices in Allegheny 
County, twenty, including all the major ones except those of the treas- 
urer and the controller, were done; three minor ones were partially 
done; and seven minor ones, plus those of the treasurer and the control- 
ler, were not started. In Clearfield County, for reasons not known to the 
writer, nothing was done on county archives. In Crawford County the 
project got under way quite late and was suspended early, with the result 
that the investigator working on the county records succeeded in finish- 
ing only those of the prothonotary, recorder of deeds, and register of 


wills. In Somerset County, the reader will recall, an inventory of the 
2 The files of these reports in the possession of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 

sylvania and the Pennsylvania State Library are available to properly qualified students. 

Reports from the eastern counties of the state will also be found at the state library. 
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archives had already been made under other auspices and of course was 
not duplicated. These inventories of county records are not mere lists 
of files with Latin or legal titles. In two respects an effort was made to 
render them useful to a student not familiar with legal terminology or 
courthouse recording systems: the content of the various records and 
the relation of one record to another were indicated, and to some extent 
cross references were made between offices. This supplementation, how- 
ever, is dependent upon the completion of all the offices in a given county, 
requires the services of someone more qualified than the non-legally 
trained investigators on the survey, and should eventually take the form 
of a general index prepared by someone thoroughly familiar with the 
achievements of the survey in this field throughout the state. The prepar- 
ation of such an index was not started, although it has been contemplated 
ever since the survey was first organized. 

The survey completed listings of the records of twenty-nine boroughs 
in the region. To the best knowledge of the writer, the only systematic 
work with this class of records was done in Beaver County and in- 
cludes the records of all the boroughs in the Ohio and Beaver valleys 
from Ambridge to New Brighton. The other reports in this field cover 
principally the home towns of the investigators, done for reasons of civic 
pride, and a few isolated communities assigned as fill-in work. The 
Beaver County set of reports, used in conjunction with the reports for 
the city and school district of Beaver Falls, constitutes an extensive collec- 
tion of materials that should be valuable to anyone interested in the his- 
tory of that region; but the other reports are of very little value, as they 
pertain to isolated towns that may not be at all typical of the regions in 
which they are located. 

Inventories of the archives of third-class cities and of school districts 
were done only as fill-in assignments to temporarily free investigators, 
except that the archives of Beaver Falls, both municipal and school, were 
included in the systematic survey of municipal records in the Ohio and 
Beaver valley sections of Beaver County, and the school record of Pitts- 
burgh were deemed of sufficient importance to assign one investigator to 
them during the busiest part of the winter of 1933-34. In spite of a lack 


of deliberate planning in this work, the records of twelve third-class cit- 
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ies were surveyed, including old Allegheny, Bradford, Clairton, Du- 
quesne, Erie, Franklin, Johnstown, McKeesport, Meadville, Mononga- 
hela, New Castle, and Washington in addition to Beaver Falls, and 
eight school districts in addition to Pittsburgh. In several cases the school 
records were simply reported with the municipal records, because both 
records were in the custody of one person. Thus, more or less by acci- 
dent, the records of a substantial number of the third-class cities of west- 
ern Pennsylvania were surveyed, but with the single exception of Pitts- 
burgh little of importance was done on school records. 

From the beginning of the survey at least two members of the staff 
worked on the city records of Pittsburgh. At the last suspension final re- 
ports on five offices were on file, and first-draft reports on the remaining 
offices were in the writer’s “unfinished business” folder. They have all 
since been sent to Dr. Garrison for criticism and advice, owing to the 
fact that the problems encountered on this work were the most difficult 
of all and that the experiences with county archives had not proved of 
much help in solving some of the mysteries of the city archives. Except for 
indexing, a little checking, revision in form, and typing, however, this 
set of reports is complete; and, as in the case of the county archives, it 
is hoped that a general inter-office index, possibly with cross references to 
the county records, will eventually be prepared. 

Three other classes of public archives—township records and state and 
federal archives in local branch offices—were not touched, except that 
an inventory of the Pittsburgh bureau of vital statistics of the state de- 
partment of health was made on the erroneous assumption that this was 
a city office. 

The earliest expansion of the scope of the survey was to include, in ad- 
dition to county archives, manuscripts and miscellaneous materials in pub- 
lic and semi-public depositories. Many of the later expansions had to be 
revoked, but this one was continued during the entire life of the survey. 
In fact, the survey really became an inventory of county archives and de- 
pository collections, with local exceptions made for good reason; and 
these two aspects of the work were pushed to the exclusion of others in 
most of the western counties. In listing manuscript collections the survey 
found at hand a recently published inventory of the holdings of the His- 
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torical Society of Western Pennsylvania,’ and it made its own inventories 
of similar materials in thirty other depositories. Among the institutions 
independently surveyed were Allegheny, Geneva, Grove City, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and Waynesburg colleges; the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
and Western theological seminaries; the public libraries of Aliquippa, 
Ambridge, Beaver Falls, Bradford, Coudersport, Johnstown, New 
Castle, and Warren; the historical societies of Blair, Cambria, Greene, 
Potter, Warren, Washington, and Westmoreland-Fayette counties; the 
Allegheny County Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall; and the archival 
headquarters and central business offices of several Protestant denomina- 
tions. The principal omission in this field was the extensive manuscript 
collections of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, attention to which was 
postponed overlong in favor of less well known or readily accessible hold- 
ings elsewhere. Unfortunately, the survey’s inventories of this class of 
materials were not subjected to critical editing. They are therefore mere 
lists of records, of limited value in their present form except to well- 
trained scholars. It is hoped, however, that they will be edited and pub- 
lished eventually, probably by the staff of the Pennsylvania State Library, 
and that they will prove to be of much greater value than is now realized. 

In quantity and accuracy, considering the region as a whole, the best 
work was done with the records of Protestant churches, 373 of which 
were covered. Yet work with this group of institutions was emphasized 
only in Allegheny, Indiana, Westmoreland, and Jefferson counties; it 
was never started in ten counties; and the indications are that it was op- 
erated almost everywhere with a censurable lack of systematic planning. 
Instead of an organized attack upon the materials, one denomination at 
a time, or from oldest to youngest congregations in a community, to men- 
tion only two procedures that suggest themselves in retrospect, each in- 
vestigator assigned to church records was allowed to drift into a planless 
procedure, beginning with his own church, or his own town, or no place 
in particular, and considering the age, size, and individual or denomina- 


tional importance of the churches only as his fancy or convenience sug- 
3 Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Inventory of the Manuscript and Miscel- 
laneous Collections of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, published in mul- 


tigraph form as Bibliographical Contributions, no. 1, January, 1933. 
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gested. As a result most denominations, all age groups, and many com- 
munities are represented in the finished work, but none was completely 
surveyed. Some concentration on the large denominations and the old 
congregations did take place. Especially gratifying is the fact that in the 
four counties where this work was emphasized practically all the churches 
established prior to 1825 were covered. This resulted from accident, the 
force of circumstances, or the common sense of the investigators rather 
than from planned procedure. The negligence of the foremen in this 
regard can be explained though hardly justified. Access to church records 
is relatively easy, and can usually be intrusted to the worker himself. 
Contact work in other fields frequently kept the foremen busy full time. 
Church records are usually quite orderly, self-explanatory, and conven- 
iently located, necessitating a minimum of supervision. A church can be 
surveyed in a short time, or at odd moments, as between other assign- 
ments, right before a holiday or suspension, or just after renewal when 
other contacts have not been made. Since the plans called for including 
all churches eventually it was easy to believe that it made no difference 
where the work began; investigators were therefore told, “Go and do 


some church,” 


whenever nothing else was ready for a day or two, or 
whenever the boss, caught unprepared, was looking for the path of least 
resistance. If the work is resumed it is to be hoped that each investigator 
will be limited to one denomination and to the oldest and largest congre- 
gations, until all the important groups have been completed. 

Nothing was done with Catholic archives, much as their importance 
and value were appreciated, except in Indiana, Jefferson, and Westmore- 
land counties, where a systematic effort was made to survey all churches 
and religious organizations, and in the home parishes of the Catholic in- 
vestigators on the staff. Experience had taught the foremen that satis- 
factory progress was impaired by having too many irons in the fire, and 
it was decided in most cases not to undertake the Catholic records until 
other work under way had been finished and until the maximum assist- 
ance from the church officials had been secured. The latest suspension 
interrupted preliminary correspondence with the officials of the Pitts- 
burgh Diocese in regard to a survey of the diocesan archives. 
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For two months a pair of investigators in Allegheny County worked 
on the papers and books of several old business houses and banks in Pitts- 
burgh, in part as training for permanent assignment to this type of work, 
but mostly, it should be confessed, because the writer was having too 
many troubles of his own to find them other work, and because they 
were well enough acquainted and sufficiently reliable to make their own 
contacts and work without supervision. Most of their reports are still in 
preliminary draft and have not been examined in detail. 

Beginning with the renewal of the survey authorized for Allegheny 
County in July, 1934, one investigator devoted all his time to compiling 
a card list of maps, which reached a total of about five hundred entries. 
The basis of this list was the rather extensive collection of maps in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. In addition those of the Carnegie Free 
Library of Allegheny, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
and several Allegheny County offices, together with a few in public 
offices, depositories, and small private collections in the outlying counties, 
were included. At first all maps found anywhere were listed, but about 
the middle of August Mrs. Hazel S. Garrison, a volunteer assistant to the 
state director of the survey, undertook to prepare for publication at the 
earliest possible date a list of Pennsylvania maps prior to 1900, and the 
efforts of the Allegheny County investigator were confined thereafter 
within this limitation. From the resulting western Pennsylvania list and 
from similar ones prepared in other sections of the state, as well as from 
information obtained by mail from important depositories outside Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Garrison prepared and state headquarters of the survey 
published a check list containing about sixteen hundred entries.* Copies 
of this list were sent to the contributing units of the survey and to the 
codperating depositories outside the state for their use and for the dis- 
covery of inaccuracies and omissions. Even in its present provisional form 

4 Hazel Shields Garrison, ed., Check List of Maps Pertaining to Pennsylvania Up to 
1900, published in 1935 in mimeograph form for the Historical Survey of Pennsylvania by 
authority of the works division of the State Emergency Relief Board and under the super- 
vision of the state department of public instruction. The holdings of the Historical Society 


of Western Pennsylvania are not included, apparently because the report on them was lost 


in transit, but the original card list of this local collection remains available for incorpora- 


tion in any revised edition of the union list. 
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the compilation constitutes an extremely valuable guide to old Pennsyl- 
vania maps to be found in the principal depositories within and without 
the state, and it is expected that the list will be revised from time to time 
as other maps are discovered. 

Having in mind the publication of a list similar to the map list, workers 
in Allegheny County this spring began to prepare a card list of newspaper 
files, with particular attention to old Pennsylvania newspapers; but this 
undertaking was barely well started at the last suspension. Only the files 
of the major local papers in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the 
papers at the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and several 
small collections in minor depositories and private files were covered. 
Operating units of the survey in other counties made but little more 
progress, and no out-of-state depositories were canvassed. The Alle- 
gheny County list was built on the foundation of a recently published 
provisional inventory of the larger and more readily located newspaper 
files in the county, which covered in considerable detail all the earlier files 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and some of those of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, but which was avowedly far from 
complete.’ It is to be hoped that the survey’s partial expansion and elab- 
oration of this list and its similar projects in other counties will soon be 
resumed with personnel, time, and private codperation sufficient to com- 
plete a thoroughgoing canvass, issue by issue, of all the known and dis- 
coverable files. 

One of the most useful contributions of the survey is a card list, includ- 
ing short biographical and more extensive bibliographical notes, of over 
twenty-five hundred living and deceased western Pennsylvanians of 
prominence. In its preparation the information contained in such publi- 
cations as county histories, biographical and genealogical works, and 
W ho’s Who in America was freely drawn upon. The two investigators 
assigned to this work estimated that approximately one thousand five 
hundred additional names could be included without departing from a 
high definition of “prominence.” They would not admit, however, that 


$ Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Inventory of Files of American Newspapers 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, published by the offset process as 
Bibliographical Contributions, no. 2, August, 1933- 
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this index can ever be finally completed because such an admission would 
imply that western Pennsylvania has ceased or will cease to produce fa- 
mous men and women. As a result of a commendable modesty no mem- 
ber of the staff of the survey was included, although several frankly 
avowed ambitions along this line. Some other people were not so re- 
strained, however, for the writer received a number of unsigned nomina- 
tions for membership in this roll of honor, some of which he truly be- 
lieves were written by the nominees themselves. 

These are, in outline, the accomplishments to date that in the writ- 
er’s judgment justify the contention that so long as governmental works 
relief is deemed necessary in the fight on economic depression the His- 
torical Survey of Pennsylvania can be intrusted to make worthy use of 
continued grants. In fact one might be justified in hoping that enough 
interest could be aroused to make possible the carrying on of the survey 
as a private undertaking should the government’s policy of subsidizing 
such enterprises be finally abandoned before the major objectives of the 
survey are achieved. 

For the future, assuming that the work is to be resumed and com- 
pleted, the official sponsors of the survey have ambitious hopes centering 
around the indexing, editing, and publishing of inventories of related 
groups of records. With the exception of the map survey, however, no 
aspect of the work has as yet advanced to the stage from which such an 
undertaking looms on the horizon. Attempts will doubtless be made also 
to centralize in public depositories, such as the state library or the library 
of the historical society, not only inventories but some of the records 
themselves, especially in cases where a series or sequence is now scattered 
or the materials are not safe from fire, theft, loss, or destruction. Finally, 
as the work and purposes of the survey become better known and more 
appreciated, some real influence may perhaps be exercised toward more 
scientific record-keeping and against the hasty destruction of records, 


public or private, that do not seem to have present value. 






























































BOOK REVIEWS 


Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863. By Stanton Linc Davis, assistant 
professor of history, Case School of Applied Science. (Cleveland, The 
Bookstore, Western Reserve University, 1935. ix, 334 p.) 


Tis doctoral dissertation is evidently designed to fill gaps in the mono- 
graph literature on the Civil War and the history of Pennsylvania. In his 
preface the author harps on the often plucked string that laments the neglect 
of Pennsylvania history—“There is no adequate synthesis of the general history 
of Pennsylvania . . . although the political history of most of the more important 
northern states during the period of the Civil War has been studied in detail, 
for some reason the story of the internal politics of what in some respects was 
the most important of all the northern states has been overlooked.” 

In six chapters the author sketches the background of Civil War politics in 
Pennsylvania and describes the campaign of 1860, the attitude of Pennsyl- 
vania toward secession and the effects of the attack on Fort Sumter, the election 
of 1861 and its consequences, the reaction of Pennsylvanians to the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the arbitrary policies of the Lincoln administration, and 
the reélection of Governor Curtin in 1863. The work is for the most part old- 
style political history in a rather narrow sense, but probably most students of 
history will agree that it is a story that wanted to be told. Woven into the 
narrative are the complex evolutions, organizations, and controversies of political 
parties in the state; the activities of political leaders; the varied reactions to the 
slavery question and the tariff; the Pennsylvania Railroad and the tonnage tax; 
the Union leagues; and the personal, sectional, and economic motives and com- 
promises. It is all done with admirable objectivity, with perhaps a slight degree 
of sympathy for the “under dog.” The influence of the protectionist motive, 
especially in western Pennsylvania, in turning the state from its traditional 
Democracy is emphasized. The equilibrium of parties is clearly set forth. The 
opposition to the Democratic party hardly appeared officially as the Republican 
party throughout the war; in order to draw in the Know-Nothings, Whigs, and 
War Democrats such party titles as Union, Peoples, National Union, and four 
or five other designations were used. The Breckinridge and the Douglas Demo- 
crats found it difficult to work together, as did the Cameron and the Curtin 
factions of the opposition. The election of 1861 was practically a draw, that of 
1862 was “the first clear cut Democratic victory in Pennsylvania for five years” 


SS 
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(p. 264), and that of 1863 the Republicans (under their various names) won 
by a narrow margin. Curtin was reélected by a majority of 15,335 out of a 
total vote of 523,679 (the largest vote ever polled up to that time) ; the Demo- 
crats were in the minority by one in the state Senate and by two in the House. 


Western Pennsylvania receives a good share of attention. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette and Post are cited many times. The former is described (p. 322) as 
“a Republican paper in the narrowest sense of the term... a high tariff organ 


and violently abolitionist,” 


opposed to compromise and in favor of “a little 
letting of blood...a staunch supporter of Cameron” and hostile to Curtin. 
The Post is described (p. 323) as “the leading Democratic paper of the state 
throughout the Civil War,” favorable to compromise, but after Sumter a sup- 
porter of a vigorous war policy to crush rebellion, Allegheny County appears in 
the strange réle of a hotbed of radicalism, where there was the bitterest hostility 
to corporations, especially the Pennsylvania Railroad: the county commissioners 
went to jail for contempt of court rather than fulfill their contractual obligations 
to the railroad. The author found himself forced to depend largely on news- 
papers as sources. He regrets the scarcity of personal papers of such political 
figures as Simon Cameron, Andrew G. Curtin, and the like. Some points might 
have been illuminated by reference to the Covode Papers in the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania. The reviewer believes that it is an indication of 
the indispensable character of Alexander K. McClure’s Old Time Notes of 
Pennsyloania (Philadelphia, 1905), when an author cites it more than 140 
times in one book. 

This and that could no doubt be said in criticism of the selection of ma- 
terials, of the placing of emphasis, and of the interpretation of men and events, 
and there are several errors in spelling, typography, and technique; but the 
story is well told and the work generally well done. 

A word must be added concerning the method of printing this book. The 
volume contains an introductory statement by the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Materials for Research of the American Council of Learned Societies 
and the Social Science Research Council; these organizations apparently played 
a part in the publication of the work, but the fact is not explicitly stated. The 
substance of the statement is a plea for the use of some inexpensive method of 
reproduction of the products of historical research valuable to scholars but not 
likely to appeal to a wide reading public. The method used in this case is the 
new “liquid process” hectograph. The edition is quite limited and designed 
mainly for deposit in libraries. There is an intimation of a later edition that 
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may make generally available this work, which is of value to any Pennsylvanian 
interested in the history of his commonwealth. 


University of Pittsburgh WituiaM J. Martin 


Internal Migration in the United States (Study of Population Redistri- 
bution, no. 1). By C. WARREN THORNTHWAITE, assistant professor 
of geography, University of Oklahoma, assisted by HELEN I. SLENTz, 
department of social science, Sapulpa Junior College. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. 52 p. Maps, graphs.) 


Twenty years after the damming back of “the immigrant tide” by the 
World War and more than ten years after the restriction of immigration by 
quota legislation, serious attention is being directed toward problems of internal 
migration in the United States. With colorful maps and careful marshaling of 
the all too meager store of available statistics, Mr. Thorthwaite and Miss 
Slentz have traced the flow of population from state to state since 1850 and 
the net gains and losses of certain counties and cities during the last decade. 
Their report is part of the study of population redistribution in which the 
Social Science Research Council, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are participating, “a reconnaissance study ...in the 
hope of discovering bases for the determination of public policy.” The study is 
directed by Professor Carter Goodrich of Columbia University. 

Except in Oklahoma, where the authors found annual school census data 
useful, the study is limited to ten-year comparisons based on the federal census 
data. There is no information on total migration; only the net displacement of 
persons from their respective states of birth can be determined. From 1900 to 
1930 Pennsylvania exhibits a net loss of white persons born in the state in 
contrast to the net gains shown by New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Ohio. Only part of the loss was offset by a gain of negroes and foreign-born 
migrants. The losses were heaviest in the rural parts of the state; the counties 
around Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Erie profited by migration in the decade 
from 1920 to 1930, as in earlier years. In contrast to net gains, from 1920 to 
1930, of 1,200,000 in Los Angeles County, 500,000 in Wayne County (De- 
troit) and 150,000 in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), Allegheny County 
attracted and retained only 57,000 more migrants than it lost. Beaver County 
gained 20,000, but Washington County lost 13,000 and Westmoreland County 
26,000 persons in the exchange of populations. 
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These gains and losses are symptoms of great industrial changes; they do 
not merely represent the flow of surplus population from high-birth-rate rural 
communities to low-birth-rate cities. The study does not reveal the local cir- 
cumstances that stimulate movement, the migrant’s fortunes and experiences, 
or the effects on family life and community organization that are part of the 
picture of internal migration. Hence, the local historian may be disappointed 
unless his imagination carries him beyond this background study to subsistence 
homesteads, the resettlement projects, and related evidences of local history 
now in the making. 


University of Pittsburgh Freperick F, STEPHAN 


Pittsburgh Memoranda. By Haniet Lona. (Sante Fe, New Mexico, 
printed for Writers’ Editions by The Rydal Press, «1935. 87 p.) 
In this small volume there is mirrored from the mind and heart of a sensitive 
person—a poet 
incidents in Pittsburgh’s history, and a vision of what Pittsburgh may become. 





a broad picture of Pittsburgh, a picture of personalities and 


It is a strange sort of book, and it is safe to predict that reactions to Pittsburgh 
Memoranda among Pittsburghers will vary widely—from resentment to exalta- 
tion. The varied media, ranging from verse through rhythmic prose to quo- 
tations from business reports, remind one of Stephen Vincent Benét’s excellent 
use of verse and prose in John Brown’s Body. And beyond any doubt in the 
reviewer’s mind, Mr. Long has made skillful use of his media. The volume 
represents an artistic work of great beauty. Reality and an almost mystical 
yearning are combined in fine proportions, and through it all runs a conception 
of human values and relationships—“our need to come to terms with ourselves, 
with the others who live life with us, and the life that lives all.” 

The student of western Pennsylvania’s history will find no new history here, 
but he will find an artist’s interpretation of some familiar phases of that history. 
There is a prologue and an epilogue, and the sketches deal with the Homestead 
strike; Stephen Foster (by all odds the most moving sketch); John Brashear, 
and his lenses; the portent of Andrew Carnegie; Mrs. Soffel, the jail warden’s 
wife; George Westinghouse, and how he lost control of his company in the 
panic of 1907; Henry George, in relation to the graded tax on real estate in 
Pittsburgh; the World War; the death of Duse in Pittsburgh; and, finally, 
with a Whitman-inspired account of the prosperous 1920’s when “something 
in us was dying. We were forgetting our fellow man.” In a sense, one may 
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think of Pittsburgh Memoranda as a poetic and somewhat mystical interpreta- 
tion of the contending forces present in Pittsburgh’s economic history during 
the period from 1892 to 1925. The interpretation is a powerful one, and, en- 
tirely aside from the artistic merit of the book, anyone concerned with Pitts- 


burgh’s past or with Pittsburgh’s future will find these sketches interesting and 
stimulating. 


The book is published in Santa Fe by a codperative group of writers living in 


the Southwest. The typography is excellent. Mr. Long was an instructor in 
English at the Carnegie Intitute of Technology from 1911 to 1929. 


University of Pittsburgh Rapx J. Watkins 











SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the survey since its establishment in 1931, has 
tendered his resignation, effective August 31, and has accepted an appointment 
as director of publications in the National Archives at Washington. The board 
of control of the survey has appointed Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook director and 
Dr. Leland D. Baldwin assistant director for the year beginning September 1, 
1935. It is expected that Mr. Holbrook will continue to serve as director of 
the society and will take over the editorship of the WesrERN PENNsYLvANIA 
HisroricaL Macazine. 


As in years past the department of history of the University of Pittsburgh 
provided the program at the last meeting of the society in the season, on May 
28, 1935. Two papers based on studies for the master’s degree were presented: 
one on “The Progressive Movement in Western Pennsylvania in 1912,” by 
Mr. Malverne R. Wolfe, and the other on “Presley Neville,” by Mr. J. 
Bernard Hogg. Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department, presided. 


Four persons were elected to annual membership in the society at the May 
meeting: Michael J. Gallagher, Mrs. Henry Hornbostel, and the Honorable 
John K. Tener, all of Pittsburgh; and Dr. John C. Gourley of Windber. 


The society lost five members by death during the quarter ending June 30, 
1935: Ward Bonsall, June 28; Samuel R. Kelly, May 7; Herman G. Scott, 
April 30; John E. Shaw, May 21, all of Pittsburgh; and Frank W. Jackson, of 
Apollo, April 2. 


In June, at the suggestion of Congressman James L. Quinn of Braddock, the 
society, through its executive committee, endorsed a bill then before the United 
States Senate (S. 2073) “to provide for the preservation of historic American 
sites, buildings, objects, and antiquities of national significance, and for other 
purposes.” The object of the measure, as is well expressed by President Roose- 
velt, is “to enable the Federal Government, with the codperation of the States 
and other public and private agencies, to lay a broad legal foundation for, and 
to develop and carry on, a national program for the preservation and interpre- 


tation of the physical and cultural remains of our history.” 


The society’s building has at numerous times provided meeting places for 


several University of Pittsburgh history classes, and the auditorium, Stevenson 
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Hall, was used for the district debate finals of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh on April 13, and for 
an evening meeting of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary history fraternity, on May 
16. Among groups attracted to the building by the museum were a class from 
Peabody High School, one from the Falk Elementary School, and the Social 
Science Club of the Crafton High School. 


Three members of the staff of the survey, Dr. Buck, Dr. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Harpster, together with Dr. Alfred P. James of the history department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, attended the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley 


Historical Association at Cincinnati, April 25-27. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 





Eight leaves of a record book of the Church of Christ at Newton, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, containing records of session meetings, admissions, dismissions, 
deaths, baptisms, and marriages for varying portions of the period 1809-22, 
have been presented by Mr. Charles N. Boyd. The session record includes ac- 
counts of the trial of a member accused of selling whiskey diluted with water 
and of the judgment rendered in the case of two others who, without sufficient 


reason, had driven “their teams home, from some distance, on the Sabath.” 


Mrs. John H. Gorley of Uniontown has presented a set of bound typewrit- 
ten copies of materials gathered by her in connection with the work of the 
committee on historical records of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh. The transcripts 
relate mainly to the history of the Dunlaps Creek congregation and other Pres- 
byterian churches in Fayette County and are based on original records, rare 
publications, and old newspaper clippings. Included are copies of the session 
| book of the Dunlaps Creek Church covering the years 1787-1804 and 1837— 





1877; a catalogue of the officers and students of the Dunlaps Creek Presbyterial 
Academy from its foundation in 1848 to 1863, and a history of the academy 
published in pamphlet form in 1908; a newspaper article of about 1880 giving 
the Reverend William Hanna’s recollections of the Fayette County of “Fifty 


> 


Years Ago”; and ‘“Menewaukee,” an account of an Indian romance of the 


Redstone country. 


Mrs. W. W. Thompson of Coudersport has presented a copy of the county 
centennial edition of the Potter County Journal published at Coudersport on 
May 25, 1904, together with two pamphlets written by her husband, Histor- 
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ical Sketches of Potter County, Pennsylvania (1925. 68 p.), a group of hunting 
and fishing stories and legends, and The Passenger Pigeon (n. d. 17 p.), a 
sketch of the habits and history of this now extinct American bird. 


A copy of the Ligonier Free Press for February 26, 1846, the first issue of 
this paper to be presented to the society, has been received from Mr. Thomas 


A. Mellon. 


Other recent additions to the library include Where the Red Volleys Poured, 
by Charles W. Dahlinger (1907), a novel of Pittsburgh and army life during 
the Civil War, presented by the author; a number of volumes of the Collections 
of the Indiana State Historical Commission, from the publisher; a group of the 
Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, and the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for the years 1909 to 1917, exclusive of 1915, 
from the Illinois State Historical Library; A Bibliography of American Peri- 
odicals Found in the Libraries of Cleveland and Oberlin, Ohio, to the Year 
1900, by Roy M. Robbins (1933), from the author; and two catalogues of col- 
lections now in its possession from the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, one a Catalogue of the Torrence Papers (1887. 21 p.), and the other a 
Catalogue of Books Relating to the State of Ohio, the West and Northwest (n. 
d. Unbound.) in the library of Peter G. Thompson. 


Three tickets to the centennial tea parties held at old Library Hall in Pitts- 
burgh in 1876 have been presented by Mrs. B. U. Young of Clyde, New York, 
whose mother attended the parties. 


In memory of her husband Mrs. Harry A. Neeb has presented two notable 
engravings, one depicting Sherman’s “March to the Sea” through Georgia, by 
A. H. Ritchie, copyrighted in 1868, of which there are said to be but six copies 
in existence, and the other entitled “Farragut’s Last Stand,” by W. H. Over- 
end, copyrighted in 1884. 

To the society’s pictorial collections have also been added an engraving en- 
titled “Washington’s Farewell to His Mother” and a painting by Miss Mary 
Garretson, “Docks at Erie,” from her sister, Miss Sarah S. Garretson; and two 
portraits, one of George A. Bayard, a son of Colonel Stephen Bayard, and the 
other of Henry Baldwin, a member of the United States Supreme Court from 
1830 to 1844, from Mrs. Robert P. Eisenhardt. 


Two old trunks and a copy of the list of the supplies that were sent in them 
to a young American Revolutionary officer with Washington at Valley Forge 
have been received from Mrs. Herbert DuPuy of Pittsburgh. 
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A souvenir gavel made of wood from old Lafayette Hall in Pittsburgh, a 
McKinley inaugural medal, and a Pittsburgh sesqui-centennial medal are the 


gifts of Mrs. Charles H. Kline. 


Among other museum articles recently received are a sampler worked by 
Harriet Lenfestey of Pittsburgh in 1823, from her son, Mr. B. M. McWilliams 
of Irwin; a silk ribbon and belt made by members of the Harmony Society in 
1809, from Miss Ilka M. Stotler; a lady’s sidesaddle that was used about 1800 
by Mrs. John Kuhns of Scottdale, from her granddaughter, Mrs. Charles 
Fisher of Forest Hills; a cavalry revolver found on the site of the Allegheny 
Arsenal, from Mr. Louis E. Vierheller; a spoon said to have been made by a 
Pittsburgh silversmith about 1825, from Mr. Harry P. Kuhn; three liquor bot- 
tles manufactured at one of the early Pittsburgh glassworks, from Mr. George 
Wisecarver; a pair of candle snuffers, from Dr. Brown Fulton; a fragment of 
the wood of the tree under which William Penn is said to have made his treaty 
with the Indians, and several Confederate bank notes, from Miss Mary Jarrett; 
and a number of Spanish War pictures, together with a group of articles that 
belonged to Admiral George Dewey, from Mr. Thomas Mellon II. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


The council of the Pennsylvania Historical Association has voted to hold the 
annual meetings in the fall instead of the spring hereafter, and the fourth an- 
nual meeting is scheduled for Philadelphia on October 25 and 26, 1935. The 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the University of Pennsylvania will be 
the hosts, and Professor Roy F. Nichols of the university has charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Among the papers presented at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Cincinnati in April were “Plans for 
the National Archives Establishment,” by Robert D. W. Connor, the national 
archivist; “The [Mississippi] Valley as a Cause of the Seven Years’ War,” by 
Theodore C. Pease; and “Agrarianism, Capitalism, and Territorial Expan- 
sion,” by Arthur P. Whitaker. A notable session on “The Development of 
American Humor” consisted of papers on “Burnt Cork Humor,” by Carl 
Wittke; on “Boundary Idiom,” by Clark B. Firestone; and on “The Humor 
of the Cowboy,” by E. E. Dale. A conference on historical society work was de- 
voted to a discussion, led by Robert C. Binkley, of recent developments in the 
facsimile reproduction of source materials and in inexpensive methods of pub- 
lication—a subject dealt with by Dr. Binkley in a paper entitled “New Tools 
for Men of Letters” in the spring number of the Yale Review. 


In his article “Has the History of the Middle States Been Neglected?” in 
Pennsyloania History for April, Roy F. Nichols makes a plea for more inten- 
sive and concentrated collections of such ephemeral source material as rural 
newspapers, pamphlets, popular magazines, cheap novels, and private corre- 
spondence, and cites the library of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
as an outstanding example of a successful regional library that makes it possible 
for scholars to define local characteristics and appraise a section’s contribution 


to national life. 


The preparation of an informative illustrated lecture on Pennsylvania ar- 
chzology to be available to schools and interested organizations has been begun 
by a committee of the Society for Pennsylvania Archzology under the direction 
of Bruce A. Hunt of Williamsport, and plans for the compilation of a bibliog- 
raphy of Pennsylvania archxology are under way, according to announcements 
made at the annual meeting of the society at Harrisburg on January 17 and re- 
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ported in the April issue of the Pennsylvania Archeologist. The first of the 
society’s publications, Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark Relating 
to the Aboriginal History of the Susquehanna, edited by Mrs. Louise Welles 
Murray, is now available and may be secured from Miss Frances Dorrance, 69 
South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, which is now edited 
by Julian P. Boyd, the new librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
appeared in April in a new format, one that would be difficult to improve 
upon. This number contains an article on “Colonel James Burd in the Forbes 
Campaign,” by Lily Lee Nixon. 


Under the title “Shall the Constitution be Preserved?” Dr. Robert D. W. 
Conner discussed the problem of caring for the national archives and traced the 
history of the movement for adequate facilities for the housing of public docu- 
ments in the United States at the fiftieth anniversary observance on April 23 of 
the founding of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. Dr. Con- 
ner’s address is printed in the July issue of the Ohio Stote Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly. 


An article on “The Small History Museum,” by Arthur G. Parker, in New 
York History for April indicates the value that such institutions may have for 
the communities in which they are located and suggests some of the ways in 
which they may be made to function effectively. 


The values, for the individual and for society, of the writing and teaching of 
history are thoughtfully discussed by Professor Lester B. Shippee of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in his presidential address at the last meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, which is published in the June number 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review under the title “A Voice Crying?” 


“The Writing of American History in America, from 1884 to 1934,” the 
half century of the existence of the American Historical Association, is discussed 
in a suggestive paper by Professor Theodore Clarke Smith of Williams College 
in the April number of the American Historical Review. The article concludes 
with a vigorous plea for the retention of the ideal, at least, of objectivity in 
historical research and writing. 


“The Literature of American History, 1934,” by. Henry Steele Commager 
of New York University, in the Social Studies for April, is a comprehensive and 
critical survey of the books published in that field during the year. 
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An Historical and Geographical Account of the Province and Country of 
Pennsylvania, by Gabriel Thomas (London, 1698), has been reprinted with 
extensive annotations by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. (Harrisburg, 1935. 29 p.). 


A comparatively unknown article by the celebrated Scandinavian botanist, 
Pehr Kalm, written after his visit to America in 1748, is translated from the 
Swedish for the first time by Esther Louise Larsen and printed in Agricultural 
History for April under the title “Pehr Kalm’s Description of Maize, How It 
Is Planted and Cultivated in North America, Together with the Many Uses of 
this Crop Plant.” 


That the “Pittsburgh Industrial Area is a mature economic region, one which 
ended its stage of rapid growth in population as well as in manufacturing em- 
ployment around 1910” and as such “‘can look forward to no more than the 
slow growth normally characteristic of industrial maturity” is the conclusion of 
Glenn E. McLaughlin, author of “Growth of Population and of Manufactur- 
ing Employment in the Pittsburgh Industrial Area in Comparison with Growth 
in Other Industrial Areas” in the Pittsburgh Business Review for May 29. 


The story of the Hostetter family and of Hostetter’s Bitters, a patent medi- 
cine manufactured in Pittsburgh since the eighteen fifties, is told in the Bulle- 
tin Index for April 11. Of historical import in other recent issues of the same 
weekly are articles on local private preparatory schools, including Shadyside 
Academy, and Arnold, Winchester, Thurston, and Ellis schools (May 16 and 
June 6); women’s clubs, among others the Woman’s Club of Pittsburgh, the 
College Club, and the Pittsburgh Junior League (April 25 and May 30); the 
Florence Crittenton Home (May 2); the East Liberty Presbyterian Church 
(May 16); and on such prominent citizens of the district as Mrs. James D. 
Hailman, artist (April 4), Colonel George Burrell, scientist (April 18), and 
John Sephus Mack, merchant (June 6). Of particular interest is a contribution 
to the “Letters” column (April 18) from Robert W. McKnight of Sewickley 
concerning his grandfather, Charles McKnight, who wrote, among other west- 
ern serials, Old Fort Duquesne: or, Captain Jack the Scout (Pittsburgh, 1874) 
and Our Western Border (Philadelphia, 1875). 


A memorial sketch of “Charles D. Armstrong, Ideal Citizen,” and a history 
of the Edward A. Woods Company, “The World’s Largest Life Insurance 
Agency,” are contained in the April issue of Greater Pittsburgh. 

Chancellors and faculty members of the University of Pittsburgh during the 
latter part of the last century are described in “Men of the ’80’s at W. U. P.,” 
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by Alexander H. Halliday in the April issue of the Alumni Review of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Halliday, as the editor of the Pennsyluania Western, an early stu- 
dent publication, was well acquainted with such men as Joseph F. Griggs, 
Henry M. McCracken, Theodore M. Barber, Henry Gibbons, Paul R. Rohr- 
backer, Danie] Carhart, and Milton B. Goff. 


Mr. Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis was the principal speaker at the cere- 
monies on June 3 that marked the laying of the corner stone of the Stephen C. 
Foster Memorial being erected on the campus of the University of Pittsburgh. 
A detailed description of the contents of the sealed container that was placed in 
the corner stone is to be found in the July issue of the Pittsburgh Musical 
Forecast. 


The collected dialect poetry of Calvin C. Ziegler, a descriptive catalogue of 
the objects in the Pennsylvania~German galleries in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, a hitherto unpublished list of four hundred names of heads 
of families that emigrated from Zweibrucken in the Palatinate to Pennsylvania 
between 1728 and 1749, together with critical articles on folk art and folk mu- 
sic, will comprise the first volume to be published by the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania German Folklore Society. Officers of the society, which was regularly 
organized at Allentown on May 4, are Judge Frank M. Trexler, president; the 
Reverend John Baer Stoudt, chairman; and Dr. Samuel H. Ziegler, secretary, 
all of Allentown; and Dr. Edwin M. Fogel of Fogelsville, treasurer. 


Among theses presented in June at the University of Pittsburgh in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master of arts, the following 
are of special interest to students of western Pennsylvania history: “Presley 
Neville,” by J. Bernard Hogg; “The Attitude of the White People of Western 
Pennsylvania toward the Indians, 1749-1795,” by Ruth K. Theis; and “The 
Progressive Movement in Pennsylvania in 1912,” by Malverne R. Wolfe. 

Scholars and research workers are invited to list their subjects of investiga- 
tion with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, which keeps a 
file of such subjects to aid the society in putting workers in touch with perti- 
nent, newly discovered manuscript material. Cards for registering subjects will 


be sent upon application to Julian P. Boyd, librarian. 


The Fort Necessity Museum, housed in what was once an old stagecoach tav- 
ern on the National Pike, was dedicated as a national shrine on July 4 with 
exercises at the museum and a banquet at the White Swan Hotel in Union- 


town. Among those who spoke at the ceremonies were Mrs. John F. Weinman 
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of Little Rock, Arkansas, president of the National Society United States 
Daughters of 1812, and Judge Edmond H. Reppert of Uniontown. The res- 


toration of the old tavern and the assembling of the museum were made possible 


through the generosity of Mrs. Harper D. Sheppard of Hanover, honorary 
president of the Pennsylvania Society of the Daughters of 1812, and the codp- 
eration of the national parks service. 


Plans for the reconstruction of historic Yohogania courthouse near West 
Elizabeth, once the seat of justice for the district of West Augusta of the state 
of. Virginia, are being formed by a number of interested western Pennsylva- 
nians. The Yohogania Court House Association, of which Mr. Phillip G. 
Miller of Clairton is president, has organized to promote the project. 


The history of the Presbyterian Church of Cherry Tree, Pennsylvania, 
which was organized in September, 1837, is told in the April number of The 
Bond, a publication issued by “friends interested in the progress of the Presby- 
terian churches at Elders Ridge and West Lebanon, Pa.” 


Tombstone inscriptions from two abandoned cemeteries in Erie County, the 
Greenfield Cemetery, Greenfield Township, and the Grimshaw Cemetery, on 
the Lake Road north of Northeast, are printed in the June issue of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution Magazine. Inscriptions from stones in the old 


Shattuck Farm burial lot, Greenfield Township, are also included. 





